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17 February, 1894 





Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information 
concerning any Transportation Line in the 
world, any Hotel in the world, any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world, or any Tour to 
any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, by the Recreation Department, 
The Outlook, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 





Increased Train Service to Atlantic City 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
that, beginning Saturday, February 10, an increased 
train service will be placed in effect to Atlantic City, 
as follows: 

Express trains will leave foot of Market Street, 
Philadelphia, for Atlantic City at 8:50 A.M., 4:10 P.M., 
and 5 P.M. week-days, 9:15, A.M. Sundays, and 2 P.M. 
Saturdays only. Returning, leave Atlantic City at 
7:35 A.M.,9 A.M.,and 3:55 P.M. week-days ; 4 P.M. and 
8:10 P.M. Sundays. There will be no change in 
accommodation trains. 

Beginning same date, the through New York and 
Atlantic City Express will be placed in service, to 
run substantially on the same schedule as last year, 
leaving New York, week-days, at 1:50 P.M., stopping 
at Newark, Elizabeth, and Trenton, arriving Atlan- 
tic City 5:35 p.M.; returning, leave Atlantic City at 
9 A.M. week-days, arriving New York at 12:43 P.M., 
stopping at Trenton, Elizabeth, and Newark. The 
train will be composed of combined car and Pullman 
buffet parlor car, running through between Jersey 
City and Atlantic City in each direction. 


New Florida Short Line 

Another beautiful illustrated book, entitled ‘* Snow- 
ball and Oranges,” written by Helen K. Ingram, 
describing the New Short Line to Florida, attractions 
en route, and facilities of the 28-hour flyer between 
New York and Jacksonville. Copies of this hand- 
some illustrated handbook, giving full particulars of 
the Southern resorts, can be had upon personal appli- 
cation or by letter addressed to Alex. S. Thweatt 
Eastern Passenger Agent of the Richmond and 
Danville System, 229 Broadway, New York, or to 
Mr. W. A. Turk, General Passenger Agent, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





TOURS 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Parties will leave New York February 20 and 
March 14 for Three Grand Tours of 75 Days through 
the Southern States, 


MEXICO np 
CALIFORNIA 


Visits are to be made to Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Galveston, and San Antonio. ; ie 

Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
other places of historicand Eictunsoene interest in Mexico, 
inclu ing Hight Days in the City of Mexico, a 
Four es rip over the Vera Cruz Railway, 
and Two Days in Guadalajara. 

In California, San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Santa 
Barbara, San Francisco, Monterey, etc., will be visited. 

The return tickets may be used from California on Any 
any 3 Train, or with any one of Ten Parties 
under Special Escort, with a Choice of Three 
Different Routes. 


Two Tours of Forty Days to Mexico, omitting 
California; February 20 and March 14. 

California Excursions: February 20 and 22, and 
March’8 and 14. 

A Business Men’s Tour to California, leav- 
ing February 14, returning March 19. 

Colorado Tours: Parties leave New York monthly 
for The Colorado, at Glenwood Springs. 

Special Train through Europe, the party to 
leave New York by the North German Liova ine for 
Gibraltar February 17. 

The Sandwich Islands: A party will sail from 
San Francisco March 17 for a Seven Weeks’ Tour. 

Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all 
points. 

(> Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particu- 
lar tour desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
31 East Fourteenth St. (corner Union Square), New York 


E POTTER'S 4° UROPE 












VACATION 
Tours To 16TH YEAR. 
Select summer parties leave in May, June, 


July. Unequalled Y/ arrangements. 
Travel and Hotels . 
tailed Programmes 


Tourist Guide," 
{122 BROADWAY 


A. De POTTER, NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN TOUR 


Send for itinerary spd list of references to 
J. G. LANZ, 908 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 1882. ty aw illustrated “‘ [tinerary.” 
HOWARD S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., Albany, N. Y. 


see the “Old World 
sent on receipt of 10c, 











Tours 


California 





Cook’s 
Holy Land Tours 


All Traveling Expenses Included 


Our annual Spring party will sail from New York 
4 the North German steamer Fulda, March 3d. 

isits will be made to Naples, Brindisi, Alexandria, 
Cairo, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Nazareth, Beyrout, 
Constantinople, Greece, Rome, Venice, Milan, 
Lucerne, Paris, and London. The whole tour 
occupying 114 days. 

First European party Bd S.S. Teutonic, May 2d. 

Tours to Florida and Cuba February 21st and 27th, 
March 13th and 27th. 

Tickets to all points in West Indies and Tropics, 
neers Bermuda, Nassau, Havana. 

Special Cruises to the West Indies by the Caribbee 
March 1oth, and Madiana March 24th. 

Grand Tour to California from New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia May 12th. 

Send for programmes, designating which desired. 

Intending travelers abroad should send us 10 cents 
fora oony of our Excursionist. 

Official ticket agents for all trunk lines and 
Atlantic steamship companies. 


THOMAS COOK & SON 


261 and 1225 Broadway, New York; 332 Washington 
St., Boston; 828 Chestnut St., Phi pay 234 
South Clark Street, Chicago; and 125 Vine St., 
Cincinnati. 





NEW DEPARTURE 
$6.00 TO CALIFORNIA 


is our Tourist Sleeping-Car rate for one double 
berth to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the 
“ Phillips-Rock Island ” Car from Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, or Washington. Route is over the 
B. & O. to Chicago, then via the GREAT Rock 


ISLAND ROUTE to Denver, and the Scenic and ° 


Southern Pacific Routes to destination. 

This Car leaves Philadelphia every Wed- 
nesday. 

Having been in the tourist business suc- 
cessfully for fourteen years, we can guarantee 
the very best service at the lowest possible 
rate, and one of our well-informed and atten- 
tive excursion managers accompanies the Car 
and looks after the comfort of passengers. 
The Car is Pullman-built and equipped, and, 
besides the excursion manager, has a porter, 
and Pullman conductor in charge. 

For that California trip you contemplate, 
you should use this service; therefore address 
for reservation in the Car, 


A. PHILLIPS & CO. 
111 So. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT 
Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria, 1,900 feet above the sea, 
with dry, bracing climate. University town, with fine 


~ a medical college. Large 
HOTEL TIROL airy, sunny rooms, well 
furnished ; superiorcuisine ; modern conveniences. Emi- 


nent medical care if desired. Best references. Illustrated 
pamphlets on application CARL LANDSEE, Prop. 


HAMILTON 


HOTEL 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


J. R. MEAD, Manager 
Cable address: Hotel, Bermuda. 


RESORTS 
California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO. 





























CARLETON HOTEL Pasadena, Cal.-A 


. : = strictly. 
ily and tourist hotel. American and European pen. 
e. 


Centrally located. Sunny rooms. Terms reasonab 


HOTEL GREEN PASADENA, CAL. 


Occupi uation Cecleerieanel 
ts. cupies an entire DIOCk. anasome urnisned, 
BSE. GREEN Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 








Hotel Pleasanton 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The largest, best appointed, and most liberally managed: 
Family ss | Tourists’ Hotel in San Francisco. American: 


y day. 
Plan oye Mave Fear EP HEBEL Proprietor. 


Hotel Terracina 
REDLANDS, CAL. 


In the beautiful San Bernardino Valley. Magnificent 
qconery.. A won — comiiantion, st = ag Lillies,. 

range-blossoms, and snow-capped Mountains. 
Wm. M. Tisdale, Mgr. Campbell T. Hedge, Prop. 


Sea Beach Hotel 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


Located upon a bluff overlooking the Beach and Bay of 
Monterey, commanding the finest land and marine view 
on the Pacific Coast. Modern hemmed lower gar-- 
dens; surf bathing; most equable temperature in Cali- 
fornia. Six miles from the Big Trees. For terms 
and illustrated souvenir of Sea Beach Hotel and City of 
Santa Cruz apply to JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor.. 











Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on- 
request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


Florida 











If you are going to Florida, 
write for a copy of “ Magnolia 
Springs.” Sent free by the 
Recreation Department, The 
Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 





THE ST. JAMES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 





The leading fomily hotel. Faces St. James Park. 
Accommodates 500. Seven hundred feet of veranda for 
promenade. Health, comfort, and good cheer are three 
of the most prominent and constant guests at the St 
ames. Fcr illustrated pamphlet and rates address 
PR. CAMPBELL, Prop. 


LAKE HELEN 


THE HARLAN HOTEL in the great pine-forest 
belt. 120 miles below Jacksonville, on the A. & W. 
branch of the St. Augustine & Indian River R.R. A 
quiet, comfortable, homelike hotel. Boating, fish- 
ing, billiards, bowling, etc. Northern management. 
Third season under Miss S. KEMPE. 


omLANRtba SAN JUAN HOTEL 


New Brick Hotel. Now open. All modern improve- 
ments. Also THE UPLANDS, Bethlehem, N. H. 
Open July to October. F. H, ABBOTT, Prop. 


THE PLAZA *95uiBe™ 
FLORIDA 
Located on highest ledge on Indian River; amidst 
30 acres of bearing orange ove. New and elegant; 
accommodates 300. Send for booklet. 5 
I, H. PECK, Owner and Proprietor. 
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Florida 


THE ABBEY, St. Augustine 


First-class sseetinedatnen. Rates— $e, oo and $2. tial 
Mrs. A. B. A 


“THE FLORIDA” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 

Beautifull we ecotall located. One square from 
Cothagesi, ne |p ffice, O| Siave-Market, etc. Highest 
natural ground in city. Mocs ent water and well-shaded 
ae, , uperior accommodations at reasonable rates. 

‘apacity, 








250. 
Formerly of Luray Inn, late of yt a Inn. 


The “LORILLARD VILLA” 4 yRustn= 


V. HERNANDEZ & SON, Mgrs. For rates 
pe é: circular and cards. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Hotel San Marco 


A modern hotel in a_ superb location. Perfect 
sanitary appointments ; liberal management ; reason- 
able prices. Capacity, 500. Music by 


The Imperial Hungarian Gypsy Band 


Send fortermsand circulars. BLANCHARD & HAGER. 


INDIAN RIVER HOTEL Titusville, Fia. 


—Under new man- 
agement, Situated on bank of the river. Fishing and 
hunting in abundance. Guides, dogs, and yachts con- 
nected with hotel. The home of the Sportsman. Direct 
railroad connection ae a cints ip Florida. Telegraph 
office in house. HESON, Proprietor. 














Georgia 


H. T. BL AKE$} fing Ral gg gy a pee 

Springs, Ga. Baths and 
Waters cure Sesmmamen al Kidney and Bladder troubles. 
Late of Pass Christian and Manitou. 








HARNETT HOUSE 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


Remodeled and enlarged. Elect t a & li 
aa ectric cars to te) and rom a 


ates reduc r 
day. M. L. err 


Maryland 








ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont Eutaw Place, 


Baltimore 

A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—sun parlor on top of house, overlooking the City of 
Baltimore and Chesapeake Bay. ealthiest mode of 
heating in the world. Chattolanee Springs Water served 
without extra charge. F or illustrated book address The 
Outlook or . WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 





Michigan 





The Winter Months the Most Favorable for 
Treatment at 


Alma Sanitarium 


The wonderful mineral water exclusively used 
b pe Sontienions is of omegpe ge benefit in Rheumatism, 
the Bladder and Kidneys. 
san for book. mALMA SANITARIUM, Alma, Mich. 








New Jersey 


The ALBEMARLE 


Virginia Ave. and Beach 
ATLANVUIC CITY, N. J. 


Lenten and Easter seasons especially attractive. 
Beautiful illustrated booklet mailed on a application. 
CHA COPE, Prop. 


THE ELKTON ATLANTIC CITY, NJ. 


Open all the year. Write Recreation Dept. for circulars. 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the Beach. Send for circular. 
LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT. 


BROOKDALE COTTAGE PEEK ; 


Sts. LAKE WOOD, N. J.—Homelike and select 
dress Miss A. E. LINEHAN, Box 153, Lakewood, N. J 


THE LENOX 


LAKEWOOD, N. J.—This new Hotel has every 
modern improvement. Address D. H. PAUL. 




















lorida 


All hotels and boarding-houses in Florida 
are represented in the Recreation Depart- 
ment of The Outlook, which is ready to 


send the circular of any hotel or boarding-house and information 
as to any locality. The routes from your home and time-tables 


of any or all roads or steamer 
lines may be had. Every 
reader of The Outlook who 
is going to Florida should ask 
the Recreation Department 
for information. No charge 
is made. 






ore Us 
at 


senneniatmaatati DEPARTMENT, T'® OUTLOOK 


13 Astor Place, New York 





{ 
¥ 





THE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





A house whose guests come back again 


H ALF ONTE and again,—a home. 


ate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 
ouse ; quiet, comfort, luxury, health,— 

these are what such a seaside home as THE CHALFONTE gives. 
A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, is sent free on request. It will 


Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 











help to decide. E. ROBERTS & Sons, Atlantic City, N. J. 
ainn” AKE ita pleasure trip by travelling 
Going to M on the Elegant Passenger Steamships 


of the Ocean Steamship Company, 


Florida | eZ. cheounnal dime 


From Boston, 


From New York 
This Winter” a Greater Comfort at 35 to 50% ne expense than by rail, 


Ask your nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Ag’ts. W. L. JAMEs, Ag’t, 
Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


13 S. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 


R. L. WALKER, Ag’t, W. E. ARNOLD, G.T.P.A,, 
New Pier 35, N.R., N.Y. | New Pier 35, N.R., N.Y 


G. M. Sorret, Manager. 





New York City 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 
Room is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. WILLIAM TAYLOR. 








New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 

Elevated location, 1.900 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 

the beautiful Genesee Valley. 
ersonal Care of experienced Physicians. Al) 

valuable forms of ~ ore Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusemen 

Elegant eo peeut main building and twelve cottages. 
Asphalt Roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electric 
bells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone. Cuisine under 
supervision of Mrs. Emma P, Ewing, of Chautaoua 
Cooking School. 

On line D., L. & W. R. R., between New York and 
Buffalo. Open all the year, For illustrated circular, etc., 
address TAR THUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 








opular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
alli e year. Elevator, electric bells steam, open fire- 
places, Spp-pasior and promenade on ,* roof. Suites of 
rooms with baths. Dry, tonic air. Massage, Electricity, 
all baths and all “remedial a pliances. Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. New weeny and Russian baths. 
Send for illustrated circular. 








North Carolina 


THE SWANNANOA “°8x%6r"® 


Strictly good, medium-priced. alb-the-gey. fenaibe bogel. 








Pennsylvania 


Walter’s 
Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
Easiest of access; most Se nates: for 
air, water, and scenery unequaled erms excep- 


tionally low for first- . 111 accommodations. Send 
for catalogue. OBT. WALTER, M.D. 








Virginia 








Absolutely tree trom malaria and unsurpassed for 
healthfulness generally, and so testified to by physi- 
cians; with air heavily charged with ozone—nature’s 
greatest boon to the health-seeker—with scenic attrac- 
tions unrivaled, Old Point Comfort ranks foremost 
as a winter resort, while its world-famous Hygeia 
Hotel, with its improved and now perfect drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements, the unquestivned 
purity of its drinking-water, unsu ee cuisine, 
embracing every delicacy of land and sea foods, the 
charm of its resident garrison life, its abundant 
Musical features and dancing, constitute a variety 
of attractions seldom — at fg! resort. 

PIKE, Manager. 





(For other advertisements in this department see following page.) 
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* South Carolina 


CHARLESTON HOTEL 


CHARLESTON, S. C. E. H. Jackson, Prop. 
Rates, $3 and $4 per day. Rooms with baths extra. 


TRAVEL 
ALL WINTER RESORTS IN 


Florida, Cuba, and 
West Indies 


can be reached direct by the 
Railway and Steamship Lines of 


THE PLANT SYSTEM 


and its connections from the 
NORTH, EAST, and WEST 


The te magnificent 7. * of the PLANT SYSTEM 
n Florida, Mr. J. H. Kinec, Manager, 
now open for season. 


SEMINOLE, at Winter Park 
TAMPA BAY, at Tampa 
THE INN, at Port Tampa 


Excursions to Jamaica. First trip leaves Port 
Tampa about Feb. 17th. 

Tri-weekly service, via Plant Steamship Line, from 
Port Tampa to Key West and Havana; also to all 
fishing and hunting resorts of the Gulf Coast. 

(<Secure tickets Frey aT via = of the PLANT 
SYSTEM and CONNE 

Three daily trains with 7 aio Pullman Sleeping- 
Cars from the North and _ East, via Pennsylvania 
R.R. and Atlantic Coast Line; also via Steamship 
Lines from Boston, New York, and Baltimore to 
Savannah, connecting with S. F. & W. Ry. (Plant 
System). 

For Centers Maps, Time-Tables, etc., apply to 

M. DAVIDSON, Gen. Pass. A 
leskogavil e, Fla. 
LP. HASHAGEN, East. Agt. } 261 Brosdway, 

RED. ROBLIN, Trav. Pass. Agt.§ (Room A),N 

A. P. LANE, Agent, 268 Washington St., ae 


10 CALIFORNIA 


AND THE 


MIDWINTER 
FAIR 


The Direct Route 


Quickest Time— 
NO CHANGE from CHICAGO 


Pullman Palace Sleepers. 























UNION 
PACIFIC 


Dining Cars and 
Tourist Sleeper. 


Pintsch Light, 
Steam Heat. 


E. DICKINSON 
General Manager, 
E. L. LOMAX 
Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agt., 
OMAHA, NEB. 














Hamburg-American 


PACKET Co. 

FAST LINE TO LONDON AND CONTINENT 
Twin-screw Express Steamers of 13-16,000 H. P. 
SPRING SAILINGS: 

Normannia..... March 29 | Columbia........ May 24 
Fuerst Bismarck. .April 12 | Augusta Victoria. . May 31 
Columbia ....... April 19 | Normannia....... June 7 
Augusta Victoria...May3 | Fuerst Bismarck.. June 14 
Normannia ...... May 10 | Columbia ....... June 21 
Fuerst Bismarck ..May 17 * Augusta Victoria. . June 28 
HameBurG-AMERICAN Packet Co., 37 Broadway, N. Y. 





FORNS2» 


Variable | from Chicago. All 


Route | meals served in 
Tourist Tickets at 


Greatly Reduced Rates. 








Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing-= 














Quickest Route to the 


MIDWINTER FAIR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS : - 
Detailed infor- | San Francisco with- 
mation and pamphlets descriptive of the Midwinter 
Fair will be mailed free on application to W 

THRALL, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, if you mention this 


leave Chicago every Thursday. 


Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 














out change, leaving 





publication. Agents of connecting lines selltickets via Chicago daily via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 











-TIFFANY-GLASS: &- DECORATING-COMPANY: 


‘FURNISHERS:& GLASS‘WORKERS DOMESTIC:& ECCLESIASTICAL. 


-DECORATIONS: 


*-MEMORIALS: 


- 333: TO- 341 - FOURTH -AVENUE- NEW: YORK: 








Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Views of World’s 
Fair, Scripture, Temperance and other subjects for profitable pub- 
lic lectures or private talks. 


Catalogues J.B. COLT & CO. 


16 Beekman St., New Yorg. 
189 La Salle St-, Chicago, IL 











4 
Fianna 


: atent, give the 
‘wenn Cheapest and the Best ies for Churches, 


New and ele- 





at designs. nd size of room. Get circular and sedate. A liberal discount 
fo churches and thetade. 'L. P. FRINK, 661 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 





QUALITY, 1.90 
WORKMANSHIP, // YA 1. 

And SHAPES ¢ 
UNEQUALED. 







Sense } | 
Corset Waist..// 


MODERN Ideasof 
HEALTHFUL Dress are ; Clasps 
PERFECTED in this Waist. or Buttons. 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at frontinstead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hip 
for hose supporters. Tape fastened buttons—won't pull 
off. Cord button holes—won't wear out. All sizes: 
all shapes. 1 or slim bust; long or short waist, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


Send for illustrated circular to 
FERRIS Bros. Manufacturers and Patentees, 
ema yt { Broadway, NEW YORK. 

ach Ofice—S37 Market St., San Francisco. 








2oth Edition, postpaid tor 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Wig Ge it Falls | Off. cus preand and the pe Remedy. 


ARLE 
wo kre 4, +X Co., yo. Arch = ROR ada., Pa. 
? ou one onl read this little book.” —A thenaum 





Fine Muslin Underwear 


It is now the best time to examine our 
Spring assortment of Fine Muslin Under- 
wear, for Ladies, Misses and Children, 
selected this year, with even more than 
usual care in style, design, and price. 

Arrangement of Wedding Trousseaux a 
peculiar feature in this department. 

Complete outfits for Infants made up for 
a set price or on special order. New 
Styles in long and short dresses. 

Information about styles and prices sent 
on request. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 














Paar 
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Terms 


The Outlook is a weekly 
Family Paper, containing this 
week forty-eight pages. The 
subscription price is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. For all other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.56 for postage. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—The date on your 
label indicates the time to 
which your subscription is paid. 
An acknowledgment is sent on 
the receipt of each subscription, 
and the yellow label should bear 
the new date within two weeks 
of the receipt of the remittance. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Outlook 
stopped at the expiration of 
their subscriptions should noti- 
fy us to that effect; otherwise 
we shall consider it their wish 
to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
OUTLOOK ComPANy. Cash 
and Postal Notes should be 
sent in Registered Letter. 


A Special Represent- 
ative is desired in each town 
in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 





“ We propose to take ground on the universal reality, the indestructible 
religious nature, which is as much a part of creation as t..e globe itself 
and its physical properties, and far more important.” 

Henry Warp Beecuer. 
“ All the Lord gives us is opportunity ; we are to do the rest.” 
Lawson VALENTINE, 
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New York City 


SCHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


dest and best, known in U. S, 
Established bo 3. East 14th Street, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
9 University Place, N. Y. 
Kindergarten lessons for mothers. Wednesdays, 3:30 to 














Massachusetts 


New Jersey 





BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL 
174 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Normal class now forming for the 


S26. Saree SennOm, pruition, $6.00, For particulars spring months. Graduates of this class 
; fitted to teach cookery in allits branches. 
Connecticut 





ae CURTIS SOmOCL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
—$500. 19th year. so-page circular tells what 
education means for a =. 4" ormation of character 
stands first with us. No 
FREDERICK S. "CURTIS, Ph B. (Yale ’69), 
Brookfield Center, Conn, 





eer SEMINARY, Hartford, Conn. 
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MISS SARA P. TINGLEY 
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garten, will receive into her home at 


Maple Farm, Windham, Conn. 


a limited number of children from 3 to 6 years of age, 
and will take children whose parents may wish to travel. 








Matrons and housekeepers supplied 
to schools and institutions. 

For particulars apply as above. Men- 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
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MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Prepares for any College. Resident, native Frenchand 
German teachers. Special courses in Music and Art. 
Terms, $700.00 per year. 





LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


AMONG THE PINES. A thorough and attractive 
School for Boys. JAMES W MOREY. 


HE HENRY C. DE MILLE Perera 
TORY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOY 
Pompton, N. J., opens Oct. 3d, 1893. Full classical 
and scientific courses. The modern anguages, theory of 
music, and complete course in art and physical culture 





included in regular school work. No extras. ym- 
nasium. Grounds of 76 acres. Send for catalo 7} to 
Mrs. H. C. DE MILLE. 
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SEND US SATISFACTION 
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TRIAL ORDER. O’N F| LL’S GUARANTEED. 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 2!ist St., 
e e _ NEW YORK. J e 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 





























Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Cloaks and 
Costumes. House Furnishing Goods, 
China and Glassware. 














We make a specialty of 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS, 


sending goods to 


ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Guaranteeing perfect satisfaction to the 
customer or refunding the money. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOCUE. 


We are now booking names for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue, which will be issued about 
April ist, and mailed FREE to out of town resi- 
dents. Send us your name early as 
the demand is always greater than 


FINE GOODS | the Supply. SEND FOR 
. 6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 
AT SAMPLES 


LOW PRICES. AND PRICES. 
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“A Handful of Dirt May Be 
a Houseful of Shame,” I O 
Clean House with 
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_ Our Screen Factories, Largest in the World. 
Screening Good Houses is our Specialt 
First Prize at CHICAGO, 5000 

















a_i tee ousesScreened in 43 States. 
OVERMAN WHEEL Co. We Sell directly to Owners of 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, Houses at Wholesale Prices. 
SCREENS REQUIR - 
CHICAGO, ae FRANCISCO. Write for @taloQue, Samples& Prices. 
ET BURROWESCo,Portland, Me. 
NEW YORK,CHICAGO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. 
Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Sees eevee, fer oe gan Exchanging Choice Seed, 25c. packet. Circular free. 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 
TYPEWRITER Wg Liberty St. New York. HRY SANTHEMUM 
HEADQUARTERS J 186 Monroe St., Chicago. T. H. SPAULDING, Orange, N. J. 





Dainty 
Delicate 
Delightful 


This way of eating an orange 





—— 


ORANGE SET, of one Orange Spoon 
and one Orange Knife 


The knife cuts the orange in half and the spoon 
extracts the meat without soiling 
fingers or napkins. 

Set No. 1—Silver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Steel 

Silver-plated Knife. 
No. 2—Silver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Ebony- 


handle Knife; sharp, unplated steel blade; best 
fruit-knife known. 
No. 3—Silver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Wessel Sil- 
ver-blade Knife, Celluloid handle. 
No. 4—X1V plated Orange Spoon and Steel Knife. 
No. > IV plated Orange Spoon and Ebony-handle 
nife. 
No. —- plated Orange Spoon and Wessel Silver 
nife. 
Nos. 7 to 12 are same as above with six each Spoons 
and Knives, instead of one each. 


They may be had of all leading Jewelers 
SEND FOR FOLDERS 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





BEST %& CO 
Tatts “up 


Only a 
School 






But the most important of all children’s shoes» 
for it plays the chief part in making or marring 
the foot of maturity. This shoeis made espeec- 
ially for us from the best materials, has stout 
yet piiable soles, spring heels, triple stitched 
ealf foxings, Dongola tops, fils perfectly, looks 
neat on the foot, and cannot be excelled for 
comfort and durability. 

Sizes 8 to 101-2 32.10. 
do. 11t02.0 ———2.75. 





Catalogue and maul order blank sent on application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


FIVE O'CLOCK GHOGOLATE 
A, 





To meet the special call which is 
now being made in the best social 
circles fora PURE and DELICATE 
Sweet Chocolate to serve at after- 
noon receptions in place of tea, 


Messrs. WALTER BAKER & CO. 

aw ’ 
\\minafactarers or HIGH GRADE 
\ GOCOAS AND CHOCOLATES, 


\ \ offer a delicious preparation under 
})\ the name of 


}VANILLA CHOCOLATE 


tastefully done up in half pound 
packages. It ismade from selected 
fruit, a fine quality of sugar, and 
flavored with pure Vanilla beans. It isa triumph 
of CHOCOLATE MAKING. 


WALTER BAKER & GO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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The Week 


HE proceedings of Congress last week awakened 
less than the usual interest. The bill doing 
away with Federal supervision of National 
elections passed the Senate by a vote of 39 to 
28—all the Democrats, the three Populists, 
and Senator Stewart voting in the affirmative. 

The want of excitement concerning it was the most nota- 
ble feature of the debate. Of course it was promptly 
signed by the President. Much greater interest has been 
manifested in the rumors respecting the changes in the 
Wilson Bill to be proposed by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. It is asserted that the tax on whisky is to be 
still further increased, and that a small tax is to be reim- 
posed on sugar. In the House Mr. Bland’s bill to coin 
silver bullion purchased under the Sherman Act, and to 
replace with silver certificates the Sherman Act notes 
presented for redemption, has been vigorously opposed 
by Eastern Democrats, and it was only with the assist- 
ance of twenty-six Western Republicans that Mr. Bland 
‘was able to muster a quorum to have his bill considered 
by the Committee of the Whole. Mr. Bland’s bill pro- 
poses that the seigniorage on the Sherman Act purchases 
—1i. é., the difference between their cost and coin value— 
may be coined first, thus placing $55,000,000 in the 
Treasury, and adding that amount to the currency of the 
country. The Sherman Act provided that this seignior- 
age should be covered into the Treasury as the bullion 
was coined ; the suspension of its coinage put a stop to the 
profit the Government had been realizing on silver since 
the passage of the Bland-Allison Act of 1878. The new 
bill further proposes that all our silver currency shall be 
redeemable solely in silver. In the debate last week Gen- 
eral Tracy, of New York, ventured to assert that silver 
currency would not remain at par unless redeemable also 
in gold; but Mr. Bland called his attention to the fact that 
the three hundred millions issued between 1878 and 1890 
had never been redeemed or redeemable in gold, and yet 
had remained at par. The addition of $55,000,000 to the 
currency proposed by the Bland Bill is about the average 
increase that has been made to our currency during the 
last fifteen years. 
& 

Last week the attention of the business world, and, 
indeed, the thinking world as well, was directed to the 
simultaneous fall in the price of silver and wheat—the two 
commodities which, more than gold even, have been con- 
sidered the best measures of value. Prior to 1873, the 
price of silver, owing chiefly to the bimetallic law of 
France, had been approximately $1.30 an ounce since the 
beginning of the century. Its partial demonetization in 
the year 1873 was followed by a fall in its value, broken, 
indeed, for a time by the enactment of the Sherman Law, 


but continued again when Austria introduced the gold 
standard and other powers increased their gold reserves. 
Last June the price of the metal was in the neighborhood 
of eighty-three cents an ounce, when the financial world 
was startled with the news that India had followed the 
example of the Western nations and closed its mints 
to the white metal. This action, which had been taken on 
the ground of the alleged danger that the United States 
would abandon silver, was the chief factor in bringing 
about its abandonment. On November 1 the Sherman 
Act was repealed, and the United States returned (for 
the time) to gold monometallism. By this time the price 
of silver had fallen to seventy cents an ounce. It fell 
but slowly from this point until last week, when Indian 
speculators, who had been purchasing it in the hope of 
an import duty which would raise its price, seem to 
have withdrawn their support from the market. The 
price of silver fell to sixty-four cents an ounce, so that 
the bullion value of a silver dollar is now a fraction less 
than fifty cents. In India the rupee has fallen, trade 
is thrown into confusion, and the situation approaches a 
panic. 
& 


While silver has been making this record of phenome- 
nally low prices, wheat has kept pace with it. In 1873 
its lowest price in the New York markets was $1.30 in 
gold. Last June, prior to the closing of the Indian mints, 
its price (December wheat) was eighty-two cents; on No- 
vember 1, when the Sherman Act was repealed, its price 
was seventy cents. From that time on it continued to fall 
slowly but steadily, until last week, when, side by side with 
the price of silver, the price of wheat fell to the lowest 
point on record, reaching sixty-three cents abushel. This 
fall in wheat has been accompanied by a corresponding 
fall in the prices of all other agricultural commodities— 
and, indeed, of nearly all commodities, not only since the 
repeal of the Sherman Act, but since the first demonetiza- 
tion of silver in 1873. The decline that has taken place 
in the price of manufactured goods is to be explained by 
the exceptional progress of invention, but the price of agri- 
cultural products had steadily risen from the Middle Ages 
to the time when, in 1873, the world’s currency began to 
be contracted by the shutting out of silver from one mint 
after the other, thereby doubling the demand for gold to 
supply the increasing currency needs of the world. The 
inevitable result of this policy was the steady increase of 
the value of gold. Already this value, as measured by 
the price of agricultural and manufactured products, has 
been doubled, and if the present crisis shall not end until 
this last decline in prices has extended to real estate, then 
the value of money, as measured by property of every sort, 
will have been doubled, to the vast enrichment of the 
creditor classes of the world, but to the impoverishment 
and bankruptcy of borrowers and the paralysis of business 
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through the decline in prices which an adequate and 
equable currency would have kept uniform. 


& 


In order to hasten the world’s return to a currency which 
shall increase with the increasing demands of commerce, 
and secure justice between debtors and creditors, a meet- 
ing was held in Boston on Monday of last week to initiate 
a systematic agitation for international bimetallism. Presi- 
dent Andrews, of Brown, was fitly chosen Chairman. 
Among the members of the committee are President 
Francis A. Walker, Alexander Agassiz, Josiah Quincy, 
George F. Hoar, William E. Russell, and, indeed, a large 
number of the best-known men in Massachusetts. Some 
of the members favor international bimetallism in much 
the same way that most protectionists favor ultimate free 
trade. Were it an immediate question whether the mints 
of three or four great nations should be open to the free 
coinage of fifty cents’ worth of bullion into legal-tender 
dollars, they would probably shrink from it and accept the 
opinion that it was dishonest inflation, Other members 
are radical bimetallists, who hold that the value of cur- 
rency will be, dollar for dollar, the same as gold, if it is not 
issued in such quantity as to drive all gold out of circula- 
tion, and who believe that the product of the silver-mines 
of the world could not drive gold out of circulation in 
a half-century, even if the need for more money did not 
increase. This last we understand to be the position of 
President Andrews and President Walker, both of whom 
are scientific experts, and the latter of whom is probably 
the greatest and certainly the best-known political econo- 
mist in the United States. 


® 


The triumph of the anti prohibition Republicans of Iowa 
in the election of Mr. Jackson as Governor and Mr. Gear as 
United States Senator is not being followed by the repeal 
of the prohibitory law as rapidly as the liquor-dealers 
hoped. Indeed, it now seems probable that a large major- 
ity of the Republican legislators elected as Prohibitionists 
will, in spite of the pressure upon them, stand by their 
professions and vote against any bill giving the saloons 
new territory. If the saloons are given new territory, it 
will probably be under cover of a bill authorizing towns to 
tax them, while disclaiming any intention of avthorizing 
towns to license them. We sincerely hope that no quibble 
will be resorted to in order to seem to keep faith with the 
prohibition constituencies while acceding to the demands 
of the anti-Prohibitionists and the liquor interests. The 
situation must be frankly met. If public sentiment in 
Iowa does not tolerate the licensing of saloons under the 
name of license, it is dishonest to license them under the 
name of a tax. On the other hand, if public sentiment 
in the larger cities does not tolerate the complete prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic, it is fruitless and promotive of 
dishonesty to continue the nominal prohibition. The law 
should be modified so as to receive the support of the 
better public sentiment in such places. We do not be- 
lieve that the modification required would legalize bar- 
rooms in any part of the State. The modification should 
not go further than to authorize the sale of liquor not to 
be drunk on the premises. In order to insure the rule 
that liquor is not sold to be drunk on the premises, and 
that the hours of sale be kept under public control, the 
sales should be made by public officials. In other words, 
the local option demanded by the situation in Iowa is the 
local option to establish the dispensary system of South 
Carolina, or at most the Gothenburg system of Norway 
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and Sweden, and not the local option to license again the 
bar-rooms which for years have been outlawed. The 
Outlook opposes State prohibition where widespread vio- 
lation of the law is made inevitable by the conditions of 
local sentiment. But we believe that public sentiment 
throughout Iowa is far enough advanced to enforce the 
system now on trial in South Carolina. 


® 


Both the South Carolina and the Gothenburg systems 
have been again brought prominently before the public 
during the present month. The “ North American Re- 
view” for February contains an article on the “ South 
Carolina Liquor Law,” by Governor Tillman. Governor 
Tillman says that, while it is true that the dispensary sys- 
tem is opposed by some of the most extreme Prohibition- 
ists, ‘the more moderate Prohibitionists are delighted 
with it,” and the liquor-dealers “are more bitter in their 
opposition to it than they have ever been toward prohibi- 
tion.” The original draft, he states, was very hurriedly 
prepared, and was rushed through the Legislature at the very 
close of its session. While its first effect was to close all 
saloons in the State outside of Charleston, the o'd liquor- 
dealers, encouraged by the assurances of city newspapers 
that they could not be convicted upon trial before a jury, 
began in many quarters to violate the law openly. These 
violations necessitated the changes made in the law by the 
present Legislature immediately upon assembling. Gov- 
ernor Tillman says that in place of the six hundred saloons 
and four hundred drug-stores which sold liquor under the 
old system, there are now but fifty dispensaries, and not 
more than one hundred and twenty-five will be needed to 
supply the entire demand for liquor to be drunk off the 
premises. He assures temperance people throughout the 
country that the present Jaw is so heartily supported by 
three-fourths of the citizens of South Carolina that “it is 
safe to prophesy that never again will a barkeeper in 
South Carolina sell liquor by the drink under license from 
the State.” 


BD 


@ 


This article by Governor Tillm:n belongs side by side 
with the extremely favorable report upon the Gothen- 
burg system just published by the special commission 
appointed by the last Legislature in Massachusetts. This 
system differs from that in South Carolina in that the 
selling of liquor is conducted by a philanthropic corpora- 
tion instead of by the public, in that it does not attempt to 
regulate the sale of malt liquors, and in that it does permit 
the sale of liquor to be drunk on the premises. It is like 
the South Carolina system in that those who sell the liquor 
are salaried officials, having no interest in breaking the 
law at any point in order to increase sales. In some dis- 
tricts, especially in Norway, the hours at which liquor may 
be sold are materially reduced, though nowhere to the 
extent practiced in South Carolina, where the dispensaries. 
are not open at all in the evening. The Massachusetts. 
report states that under the Gothenburg system “the 
cases of drunkenness directly traceable to the bars of the 
company have greatly declined in number; and, secondly, 
that the insobriety still prevalent in Gothenburg is chiefly 
attributable to the almost unrestricted sale of malt liquors.” 
It says that the people in Sweden “would not for a 
moment entertain the thought of going back to the régime 
with brandy-shops on every corner for the enrichment 
of private persons.” ‘The Massachusetts commissioners 
recommend the passage of a law authorizing Massachu- 
setts towns to vote upon the introduction of the Norwegian 
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system in preference to the existing system of licensing 
private dealers. 
@ 

There may be an American city of three million people 
sooner than has been anticipated, for the Greater New 
York Bill has passed the Assembly, with only seven nega- 
tive votes. It provides simply for submission to the 
popular vote, at the election next autumn, of the question 
of consolidation, without any plan outlined for the settle- 
ment of questions of taxation, indebtedness, and municipal 
government. All the voters in New York, Kings County, 
Staten Island, Long Island City, the towns of Flushing, 
Newtown, Jamaica, and West Chester, and part of the 
towns of East Chester, Pelham, and Hempstead, will be 
furnished with two official ballots, one marked ‘“ For con- 
solidation ” and the other marked “ Against consolidation.” 
While there is much feeling in favor of the bill, it is said 
that the Assemblymen from the Annexed District of New 
York are jealous of Brooklyn, and fear that the growth of 
New York would be diverted away from their wards if 
the consolidation should take place. The bill merely 
asks the opinion of the people as to whether a Greater 
New York is desirable. It is urged by its opponents 
that the bill provides for nothing except the submission of 
a vague and abstract proposition to the people. It has 
nothing to say about the rate of taxation which will result 
from the consolidation, or the way in which the indebted- 
ness of the different cities and villages in the proposed 
territory should be adjusted. The population, according 
to the last enumeration in the cities, towns, and villages 
embraced within the boundaries of Greater New York, 
aggregates 2,965,792, of which the metropolis furnishes 
1,801,739, and Brooklyn 957,958. 

& 

The number of the unemployed has not sensibly dimin- 
ished. It is true that a police census in Boston reported 
but five thousand men out of work, but this number is so 
much less than that of those out of work in normal times 
that the census deserves to be discredited. In New York 
City the police census was better. Forty-eight thousand 
families reported one or more of their number out of work, 
making a total of sixty-seven thousand unemployed. Inas- 
much as not all the families in the city were visited, this 
report indicated a vast amount of suffering. The Mayor 
issued another call for subscriptions to carry on the relief 
works, and the Park Department decided to begin at once 
certain contemplated improvements upon which three-quar- 
ters of a million dollars are to be spent. This expenditure, 
though small compared with that proposed by the City Coun- 
cil of Pittsburg (where, according to the February “ Review 
of Reviews,” it was voted to borrow $6,000,000), is never- 
theless much greater than can be borne by any associa- 
tion depending upon private benevolence. The trades- 
unions, whose agitation, conducted under the leadership 
of Dr. Coit, has kept before the public the necessity of 
making now the improvements upon parks, streets, and 
schools already decided upon as necessary, are trying in 
vain to secure the requisite legislation from Albany. It is 
worthy of note that one of the demands of the unions is a 
public hall in each senatorial district. It is urged that 
nearly every town of ten thousand people has such a hall, 
yet at the present time there are many districts in this city 
containing upwards of a hundred thousand people in which 
there are no places for public meetings, except the small 
ones connected with saloons. 

® 

To every ten thousand marriages there is one divorce 

in Ireland, there are ten in France, thirteen in England, 
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fourteen in Russia, twenty-eight in Italy, forty-one in Aus- 
tria, fifty-four in Belgium, and one hundred and forty-eight 
in Prussian Germany. For our own land the figures are 
not at hand, but, as is well known, our divorce laws are 
both lax and conflicting. A man may be divorced in one 
State, yet still be married in another: hence in one State 
he may marry again, while in another he becomes a biga- 
mist if he does. The unsavory reputation which South 
Dakota has lately enjoyed is but another reminder of the 
necessity for uniform divorce legislation throughout the 
country. In the inducements, however, by which it seeks 
to obtain its share of this infamous divorce trade the Ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma goes beyond South Dakota. Public 
attention is directed to this fact by means of attorneys’ 
circulars, from which we quote the following: “Since: 
the Legislature of the State of South Dakota changed the 
law last winter of that State, lengthening the residence 
required before bringing suit for divorce from three to six 
months, Oklahoma Territory has been attracting attention 
as a divorce center.” ‘The statutes of Oklahoma Terri- 
tory require ninety days’ previous residence before com- 
mencement of action, as in South Dakota before the change 
of law.” “Service upon a non-resident defendant may be 
made personally or by publication. There is no statute 
requiring corroborative proof, as in South Dakota.” We 
sorely need some legislative or judicial reform which shall 
prevent the disgrace of such legislation as this, operating 
to weaken, if not to vitiate, the marriage laws of every 
State in the Union. 


® 


Mr. Gladstone has returned to London apparently in 
excellent condition, in spite of recent reports to the con- 
trary, the only uncertainty about his tenure of office 
being, of course, his advanced age and the growing infirmi- 
ties which accompany it. Parliament reassembles this 
week, but a more important event in its way will be the 
meeting of the Liberal Federation at Portsmouth on Tues- 
day, which is, in effect, the national caucus of the Liberal 
party. Since the defeat of the Home Rule Bill in the 
House of Lords there has been a steadily growing feeling 
that the time has come for active agitation against that 
body. There has been very little noise about it, and from 
time to time it has been said that the agitation had no 
vitality ; but many signs point to the approach of a decisive 
hour in the history of English constitutional government. 
If the platform adopted by the Liberal Federation formally 
raises the question of the modification or abolition of the 
House of Lords, that question, which has so long been held 
in the background, will become the issue of the hour. It 
is believed that Mr. Gladstone is unwilling to lead a cam- 
paign against the Upper House. His own age, his desire 
to settle the Home Rule question first, and the natural 
antipathy of a man who, with great liberality and open- 
mindedness, has also great respect for historic institutions, 
would explain his reluctance to embark in an agitation of 
so radical a nature. But in this matter Mr. Gladstone will 
probably be led by his associates rather than lead them. 
If the sentiment against the House of Lords is strong 
enough to secure expression in the platform of the Liberal 
Federation, Mr. Gladstone will undoubtedly fall in with 
the mood. 

3 


The news from Germany is extremely interesting, a 
commercial treaty with Russia having been finally signed 
on Saturday which institutes what many Germans be- 
lieve will be cordial relations between the two countries. 
This commercial treaty may mean much or little. Its in- 
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fluence may be limited strictly to the matters to which it 
relates, or it may mark a return to the conciliatory policy 
toward Russia for which Bismarck has so long stood. In 
any. event, it makes war still more difficult. In a speech 
at a dinner on the same day, the Russian Ambassador 
commented on the commercial agreement just secured, 
and, in a few significant words, interpreted it as significant 
of a more cordial understanding between the two coun- 
tries. 
& 

England is not unaccustomed to the passage by the 
Tories of measures which have originated with the Lib- 
erals, it long having been a part of the Tory tactics to 
obstruct to the bitter end and then suddenly become con- 
verts and carry through the very measure they have been 
opposing. Itis not surprising, therefore, to hear, from time 
to time, rumors of a scheme for Home Rule originating in 
the Conservative camp. These rumors have lately taken 
on considerable definiteness, and the ‘ Speaker” reports 
a possible Unionist scheme which involves the abolition 
of the Lord-Lieutenancy, and of that center of officialism 
so bitterly hated by the Irish, Dublin Castle, the endow- 
ment of a Roman Catholic university in Ireland, and the 
creation of provincial councils, the latter to be called into 
being also in Scotland and Wales, while England is to be 
locally governed by two bodies, one in the north and one 
in the south. The exact difference between these provin- 
cial councils and the Irish Parliament provided for under the 
bill defeated at the last session of the House of Commons is 
not indicated; but if there is to be a single provincial 
council in Ireland, it must, in the nature of things, con- 
stitute a long step towards a Home Rule Parliament. Four 
other subsidiary councils, one for each province, answer- 
ing to the English county councils, are also to be pro- 
vided for Ireland. Nothing would please the Irish people 
more than the abolition of the Castle and all the influences 
that center there, and in the atmosphere of which Ireland 
has been misgoverned these many years. Such a step 
would undoubtedly conciliate the more moderate Home 
Rulers ; while the plan for establishing a Roman Catholic 
university would be a tempting bait for the Catholic clergy, 
whose influence in Ireland is still very great. Of course 
the announcement of this scheme was instantly followed 
by disclaimers in various quarters, but the fact that such 
a plan is in the air is in itself a very significant event. 

& 

The meeting of the Italian Parliament has been post- 
poned by royal decree until the 2oth of this month, and 
there are intimations that it will be still further postponed, 
and that Signor Crispi may be disposed to try his hand at 
governing the country for a while without interruption or 
embarrassing interpellation from the popular Assembly. 


_Under the present circumstances a dissolution, which would 


be the most direct way of getting rid of a body which is 
said to represent not more than half the electorate and to 
be almost without leadership or programme, might involve 
serious danger to the country. In the perturbed state of 
public feeling and in the disorder which reigns in several 
sections, no one can tell what a general election might bring 
about. It is predicted, therefore, in some quarters, that 
the Prime Minister, avoiding a dissolution, will endeavor 
to secure a free hand for a time by a series of postpone- 
ments of the opening of Parliament. The Premier is rec- 
ognized as a man of great force and of a good deal of 
sagacity, but somewhat unscrupulous in his methods. With 
all his strength, however, it is very doubtful whether Signor 
Crispi could effect a reformation of existing conditions 
in Italy without the aid of popular support expressed 
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through Parliament. There is no short cut to the reorgan- 
ization of the Italian people, and any remedy secured at 
the sacrifice of popular government must, in the nature of 
things, be a mere stop-gap. To an outsider it would seem 
as if Italy needed two things—the reduction of her expenses 
by the reduction of her armaments, and the concentration 
of attention upon home matters for the sake of securing 
reformation greatly needed in many parts of the kingdom. 


@ 


A correspondent of the London “ Speaker ” reports a 
very interesting and promising movement in Greece. In 
spite of its small population and its insignificant power, 
Greece remains one of the centers of interest for all civil- 
ized peoples, and the ability and courage of the Greeks 
command universal respect. There has been a good deal 
of criticism of Greek finance of late, and the rate of 
expenditure in that country is undoubtedly open to serious 
condemnation in view of the fact that the money employed 
was borrowed from other people. The “ Speaker’s ” cor- 
respondent points out the fact, however, that Greece would 
not have become bankrupt if she had not been tempted 
by the ease with which money was borrowed by her. He 
finds the bright side to the picture in the seriousness with 
which the Greeks look at the situation and the humiliation 
which they feel in consequence of it—a seriousness and a 
humiliation which this writer believes will result in a 
thorough reformation of Government expenditures and in 
a new sense of financial responsibility. There has been, 
according to the same writer, a marked development of 
the serious side of the Greek character during the last 
decade, shown in a keener self-criticism and a wider con- 
sciousness of national defects. With this consciousness 
has come a general determination to overcome the national 
besetting sins, and a notable revival of righteousness in a 
genuine and lasting form. Public men, leaders of the 
Church, and laymen of standing have not only come to 
feel that the great lack of Greece is strenuous moral fiber 
and widespread moral elevation, but are making a resolute 
attempt to impress upon people at large the fact that relig- 
ion is not ritual or creed, but righteousness and character. 
To this end the preaching in the churches, the teaching 
in the Sunday-schools and clubs of various kinds for relig- 
ious study, as well as through the press, are very intelli- 
gently and persistently directed, and an attempt is being 
made to make the common schools the medium of moral 
education. The economic situation is utilized for the pur- 
pose of enlightening the people with regard to financial 
problems and respon-ibilities in other countries and with 
regard to the experiences of the past. It is significant 
and natural that Greece should deal with her moral prob- 
lems from the educational side, and, if the “ Speaker’s ” 
correspondent is not mistaken, the movement which he 
reports is of the most promising kind. 


& 


In the countries of South America there are, as usual, 
wars and rumors of wars. The actual hostilities are just now 
in Honduras, and it is about Honduras that the jealousies 
and plottings of the adjacent republics are centered. The 
revolution going on in Honduras turns upon a personal 
rivalry between the two leaders, Vasquez and Bonilla, 
the latter of whom, with a small army, is besieging the city 
of Tegucigalpa. The cause of the revolutionists is attract- 
ing sympathy from the neighboring State of Guatemala, 
while San Salvador is inclined toward Vasquez. These 
two neighboring States have not yet, however, taken an 
open part in the quarrel, and each seems waiting for the 
other to take such steps, which would be a signal for a 
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general war on a very small scale. Guatemala is itself in 
danger of a revolution, as Barrios has been imposing very 
heavy taxes on the people. The part played in all these 
quarrels by the people at large is a very small one. In all 
these South American States, including even Brazil, the 
constitutions, while nominally republican in form, are 
so drawn that the Presidents of the republics have almost 
dictatorial powers, and the action of the legislative bodies 
is almost always dictated by the executive. In Brazil, for 
instance, the method of carrying on elections illustrates 
very well the degree in which representative government 
actually exists. Ballot-boxes are unknown; the names of 
qualified voters are written on a list, and on election day 
(whether for city, State, or national officers) this list is 
called over bya clerk, and as each name is called the 
voter expresses his choice by word of mouth; if he is not 
present at the exact minute he loses his vote, and if some 
one else replies when his name is called there is no way 
of repairing the injury later on. Practices quite as absurd 
as this exist in several of the republics, and the need of 
political as well as general education is pressing. 


® 


The recent trial of armor-plate for two of the monitors 
and the ram now building, when such a poor showirg was 
made against high-powered guns, not only delays the com- 
pleting of these additional forces to our navy, but causes us 
to refresh our memory as to what ships are actually being 
constructed this year. The armorclads Maine and Texas 
are now being finished at Brooklyn and Norfolk respec- 
tively, while in the autumn the unequaled battle-ships in 
their class, Massachusetts, Indiana, and Oregon, each of 
over ten thousand tons displacement, may be ready for ser- 
vice. Four coast-defense monitors are to be finished this 
year, besides the ram Katahdin, and four protected cruisers, 
among which the Minneapolis is expected to be even faster 
than her crack sister ship, the Columbia, now about ready 
for commission. Lastly come the two-thousand-tonners, 
Montgomery and Marblehead, and the gunboats Machias 
and Castine. The year 1894, therefore, will see unprece- 
dented additions to our navy, both in number and quality. 

& 

GENERAL News.—The famous war-ship, the Kearsarge, 
was wrecked on Roncador Reef, near the coast of Nicara- 
gua, on January 30; one of her officers reached Colon in a 
small boat, and a vessel has been dispatched to the assist- 
ance of the crew of the Kearsarge, all but one of whoin, with 
their officers, escaped alive from disaster ; the cause of the 
wreck has not been stated as yet. The Kearsarge will be 
remembered throughout all time as the destroyer of the 
Confederate cruiser Alabama ; its famous engagement with 
the destroyer of our commerce took place off the harbor 
of Cherbourg on June 19, 1864, and, although the vessels 
were of nearly equal force, the Alabama was very quickly 
disabled and sunk, the Kearsarge being protected by a 
chain armor hung over her sides and covered with light 
boards. The Kearsarge had been in service for thirty- 
two years, and was still a stanch ship——The French 
force which recently took possession of Timbuctoo has 
been surprised by natives, and about eighty of the French 
soldiers have been killed; the occupation of Timbuctoo 
was a bold and, it is said, an unauthorized step, but there 
is now no doubt that, impelled by the slaughter of their 
troops, the French will carry on an active campaign against 
the place. it is reported that the United States Minis- 
ter in Turkey has demanded the immediate liberation of 
two Armenians holding American citizenship who have been 
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imprisoned in the town of Iskanderun, in northern Syria, 
and that the Minister has gone so far as to threaten to 
bombard the place from an American man-of-war if the 
Armenians are not delivered up. Dr. Theodore Bill- 
roth, one of the leading surgeons of the world, died last 
week in Austria. The Presidential election in Brazil is to 
take place on March 1, and the insurgents say that if the 
election is fairly conducted, and without undue pressure by 
President Peixoto, they will be willing to abide by the 
result; as to the hostilities of the last week, the insur- 
gents are said to have gained ground in the southern prov- 
inces, but they have been defeated in an attempt to occupy 
the important town of Nictheroy. On Monday of this 
week a bomb was thrown into the café of the Hotel Termi- 
nus at the Lazare station in Paris by an Anarchist named 
Breton ; twenty persons were injured, some seriously ; the 
bomb-thrower was arrested after a desperate fight. 
In Congress on February 7 the House, by a vote of 177 
to 75, passed the McCreary resolutions in regard to Hawaii; 
the resolutions condemn the conduct of Minister Stevens 
and approve President Cleveland’s dictum that “ inter- 
ference with the domestic affairs of an independent nation 
is contrary to the spirit of American institutions.” 


A 
A Typical English Ruler 


Most conspicuous just now among Englishmen of the type 
of born rulers is Mr. Cecil Rhodes, whose virile and strik 
ing figure has been brought very prominently before the 
English-speaking world of late by the war in South Africa, 
which it is not improbable may be the last of the private wars 
waged under the English flag. Mr. Rhodes has had a very 
interesting career. He is only forty years old, and it is barely 
a decade since he came to the front. Beginning as an 
individual miner in the diamond-fields, he showed great 
tenacity and energy, and rapidly developed that instinct 
for organization and management which has now become 
his great talent. He rapidly consolidated the mining in- 
terests of his district into one great concern, which is 
probably the most extensive mining company in the world. 
He had the valuable quality of inspiring men with confi- 
dence, not only in his judgment and ability, but in his 
great schemes, and was speedily recognized as a natural 
leader. Nine years ago it is said that, in the office of a 
merchant, he laid his hand upon a map of Africa, covering 
the central portion from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Zambezi River, saying, “ All that for England: that is my 
dream.”” And what he did with the mining interests he 
has now done with the race and international interests. 
He has convinced the English of the Cape and the Boers 
of the Transvaal that their interests are identical; and 
there is now in southern Africa but one party, the new 
Africander party, and Mr. Rhodes is not only the head 
but the creator of it. He organized the British South 
Africa Company in order to bring the Cape Colony and 
the new Congo State into touch by opening up, develop- 
ing, and administrating Mashonaland. Into this enter- 
prise many Englishmen, very prominent socially, scien- 
tifically, and commercially, have become interested. The 
war with Lobengula has been almost entirely managed 
from the Cape. When the trouble began, Mr. Rhodes de- 
clared that he did not want a single redcoat, and that he 
intended to crush the Matabeles without adding a penny 
to the burdens of the British taxpayer; and now that this 
result has been substantially accomplished, he declares 
that, the burden having been local, the rewards should be 
local also. /In other words, the English people at the 
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Cape are going to manage their own affairs, and if Eng- 
land attempts to impose a policy from London upon them 
there are very frank intimations that the United States of 
South Africa may come into existence. 

Mr. Rhodes believes in the manifest destiny, not of the 
English sovereigns, but of the English-speaking race, to 
control the globe. He has the English love of order and 
respect for the law, and the English hatred of anarchy and 
of license in all its forms. He believes profoundly in 
self-government, as his gift of £10,000 to Mr. Parnell 
sufficiently evidenced, and as his declaration to Mr. Glad- 
stone, that the day of taxed republics without representa- 
tion in the taxing assembly has gone by forever, sufficiently 
shows. A man of large frame and of an iron constitution, 
living on the frontiers of the English Empire and organiz- 
ing the rough elements of a frontier society, Mr. Rhodes 
probably lacks the delicacy of feeling and the scrupulous 
regard for the rights of others which the ideal statesman 
must possess. He is a great power, however, dealing 
with rough conditions with a firm hand and apparently 
with a statesmanlike purpose. It is said of him that he 
cares nothing for money except as an instrument to his 
higher ambitions. The “ Review of Reviews” described 
him not long ago as having the face of a Cesar, the am- 
bition of a Loyola, and the wealth of a Croesus. A man 
of forty, who has made himself enormously rich, has prac- 
tically organized a new commonwealth and become its 
Prime Minister, who has built a railroad and is building a 
telegraph line from Cape Town to Alexandria, and who 
has extended the border of Cape Colony to the Zambezi 
River, is evidently a man from whom much may be 


expected. 
% 
The Anti-Lottery Campaign 


Eternal vigilance is the price of cleanliness as well as of 
liberty. Every housekeeper knows this, or soon learns it. 
Nor is it enough to catch the vermin ; their nests must be 
broken up. Driving the nest from one part of the house 
to another is of little avail. Such a nest of unclean 
creatures is the Lottery, which, destroyed in Louisiana, 
has reappeared in Florida. From it the delusive and 
fraudulent promises of profits are sent by express into 
every State in the Union. Wherever they go they impov- 
erish the purse of honest men, stimulate the greed of eager 
men, and prompt to robbery or secret theft temptable men. 
The Lottery in Florida is a menace to every city, town, 
and village of the United States. 

A memorial, numerously signed, has been presented to 
Congress urging such legislation as shall put an end to this 
National danger and this National disgrace. Itis signed by 
leading educators, college presidents, clergymen of all de- 
nominations, prominent lawyers, merchants, manufacturers. 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, Republican and Democrat, 
unite in this petition. A law has been drafted by a legal 
expert and presented with the petition. It defines a lottery, 
prohibits lottery drawings at any place within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, or the importation of lottery tickets, or 
their carriage from one State toanother. There is only one 
conceivable reason why this law should not be at once 
passed by Congress—the reason represented by the symbol 
$. There is every other reason why this law should be 
passed, and passed at once. 

Write to the Outlook Company, inclosing a postage- 
stamp, for a copy of this memorial; sign it; get as many 
signatures to it as you can; and send it with a personal 
note to your Congressman. Ask him to help push the bill 
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through toa vote. Corruption cannot kill it without an 
ally. That ally is indifference. You can help to over- 
come the indifference. And by watching the vote you can 
help to overcome the corruption. 

Act. Others have made it easy for you to act. And 
your action will tell. The more prompt your action, the 
more effective it will be. 

% 


Tammany Hall 


The February number of the “Atlantic Monthly” has 
an article on Tammany Hall which gives by far the best 
explanation of the power of that organization which we 
have ever seen. The article is judicial, points out the 
merits as well as the demerits of Tammany Hall, and 
makes its existence, though phenomenal, still intelligible. 
The author, Mr. Merwin, first describes the organization of 
Tammany, which is scarcely inferior to that of the Jesuit 
Order or the Salvation Army. This organization creates 
a spirit of loyalty to itself; to the Tammany man “ Tam- 
many is his party, his church, his club, his totem ;”’ and 
this loyalty is intensified by the fact that, to men belonging 
to the poorer classes, “‘ there is very little in New York to 
suggest any higher ideal.” 

“The upper class—at least the richer class, the class chiefly talked 
about in the papers—is, with exceptions, of course, given over to 
material luxury and to ostentation. It is without high aims, without 
sympathy, without civic pride or feeling. It has not even the per- 
sonal dignity of a real aristocracy. Its sense of honor is very crude. 
And as this class is devoted to the selfish spending, so the business 
class is devoted to the remorseless getting, of money.” 

In such a class there is little to detach the men on the 
East Side from their loyalty to Tammany, which gets its 
enormous fund from the rich by a system of blackmail, and 
gives it to the poor by providing them with offices and 
places. Moreover, in certain respects, Tammany-governed 
New York is well governed : 

“It is orderly; the criminal class is well kept under; the fire de- 
partment is exceedingly good; the police are extremely efficient, 
though often brutal and oppressive in their treatment of persons with- 
out money or influence; the streets are well paved, and not very dirty. 
School-teachers are appointed regardless of politics. Finally, the cost 
of the city government is not excessive. The tax-rate is $1.85 per 
hundred, and the valuation is low, being calculated at forty, or possi- 
bly fifty, per cent.” 

This is the good side of Tammany; its bad side is set 
forth with equal impartiality: “No frauds are committed 
upon the taxpayers outright, such as were perpetrated in 
the days of Tweed ;” the immense sums which Tammany 
secures “are raised by contribution and by blackmail, not 
by theft.” Illustrations are given of the way in which 
these funds are secured: by contributions from office- 
holders, by forced assessments from liquor-saloons, by 
corruption funds secured from citizens of all classes in 
order to escape harassing persecutions in the enforcement 
of city ordinances, and by “strikes” upon rich corpora- 
tions, who submit to the injustice in order to escape threat- 
ened legislation, or to secure legislation which they need. 

Thus the Tammany government is essentially corrupt, 
and grows continuously more corrupt. It is essentially 
despotic, and grows year by year more despotic. “It is 
not a government of the people, by the people, or for the 
people. It is a government of Mr. Richard Croker by 
means of Tammany Hall; for Mr. Croker primarily, for 
Tammany Hall secondarily, and for the people in the third 
place ;” rather, let us say, for one class, though a large class, 
of the people. 

The moral of this article is plain, though the writer does 
not draw it. If Tammany is to be overthrown, it cannot 
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be by a revolt of the wealthy classes against its domina- 
tion. It cannot be by a reform club of wealthy gentlemen 
discussing theories of civics. It must be by the organiza- 
tion of Good Government Clubs in every ward and district 
of the city, by persuading the men and women of the East 
Side that they are entitled to cleaner streets, purer police, 
and a juster enforcement of the laws. It must be, in a word, 
not by overthrowing the democracy, which thinks itself 
fairly well served by Tammany, but by educating the 
democracy to perceive that it is not we!l served by Tam- 
many, and so by enlisting all lovers of honest and just gov- 
ernment in a common cause against one that is despotic 


and corrupt. 
% 
The Good in All 


There is no greater test of genuine intelligence and 
breadth of view than the ability to discover the element of 
truth in our opponent’s position, or to find in the attitude 
of the man who proposes to deal with some question in an 
entirely different way from our own a ray of intelligence. 
One is constantly struck, on coming into association with 
men and women who approach great and pressing prob- 
lems from different points of view, with their antagonisms. 
It is sometimes a great shock to find how earnest reform- 
ers hate each other, and to hear what bitter things they are 
capable of saying. The man or woman who takes one 
view of the industrial situation, too often cannot tolerate 
the man or woman who takes another view. The men 
and women who are divided on questions of educational 
method are sometimes as far apart as if they were differing 
on fundamental questions of morals. Those who empha- 
size one feature of the kindergarten are very apt to under- 
value those who emphasize another feature. In every 
department there is constant temptation to overlook or 
underestimate the fidelity and the service of those who are 
trying to do the same work which we are trying to do, but 
who are doing it from a different point of view or by a dif- 
ferent method. A really comprehensive view involves 
always a recognition of the fact that a problem is rarely 
settled by any single method, any more than a great fortress 
is carried by an assault from one quarter. The industrial 
problem will never be settled by the University Settlement 
method alone, or by the Church alone, or by any other one 
instrumentality nowemployed. The work is accomplished 
by the united efforts of all the workers, who, at the end, 
find themselves together because, approaching from differ- 
ent sides, they have from the start aimed at the same thing, 
although their methods of getting at it were so various. 
A little more charity, a little more wisdom, and a little 
more patience would destroy a host of antagonisms and 
relieve the world of the presence of a vast amount of un- 
necessary criticism. 


BR 
Editorial Notes 


—A recent volume of English sermons bears the title “ Low Spirits 
and Other Sermons.” It is to be feared that low spirits are oftener 
the result of sermons than their inspiring cause. 

—The talk for and against opium in the English papers appears to 
have disturbed Australian lawmakers not a whit. In Victoria the 
culture of the poppy is forbidden, and the drug may only be imported, 
charged with an overwhelming tariff duty, for medicinal use. As a 
curse opium may be less terrible than strong drink, but it is still a 
curse. 

—An action to recover $138 came up before Judge Pryor, in one of 
the New York courts last week, which was saddled with a bill of costs 
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for $434. Last year a dispute as to whether $6 a week was sufficient 
alimony in a divorce suit entailed a bill of $1,000 for referee and 
stenographer. It is time we had more judges, salaried referees, or 
less trivial litigation. 

—The Kansas City “Star” thinks that civilization, by making 
everything conform to a type, has produced a general condition of 
commonplaceness which is very irksome, and it makes the charitable 
suggestion that fads are simply devices for making a break from the 
commonplace. This may be true, but is it not better to overcome the 
commonplace by educating ourselves out of it? 

—NMr. Cecil Rhodes, whose portrait appears on the front page of 
The Outlook this week, is a very energetic person. After having, so 
to speak, absorbed all southern Africa under his own rule, it now 
appears that he has his finger in Madagascar pie, and that the French 
may possibly hear from him. At any rate, the Hova Government 
has sent an English settler to confer with him. 

—It is not often that a young ruler has to learn his manners froma 
powerful nation, but the English have taken the youthful Khedive of 
Egypt in hand and are teaching him in a very effective way that he 
must mind his own business and avoid comments on English regi- 
ments. ‘The position of a ruler like Abbas II., who nominally governs 
Egypt, but is really governed by an English diplomatist of great 
energy and immense sagacity, is not without its drawbacks. 

—The personal history of Shakespeare is involved in such a mist that 
one reads with great regret the announcement that Charlecote, for so 
many centuries in the hands of the Lucy family, is to be offered for 
sale, and that one link of reality between the great dramatist and the 
country in which he was born is about to be broken. If Walter 
Savage Landor were living, he would be tempted to interpret the pass- 
ing of the estate out of the hands of the Lucys as a judgment on the 
family. 

—Relative to the proportion of foreign-born citizens in our country, 
it is remarkable that there is no large representation of them in Con- 
gress. Omitting the three vacant seats, the Senate has at the pres- 
ent time eighty-five members, and of these eighty-one were born here. 
The four others are not so foreign as they might be, as they were born, 
two in Canadaand twoin England. Among the Representatives there 
are twenty-four adopted sons. These were born, eight in Ireland, six 
in Canada, four in Germany, two in Norway, and one each in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Austria, and Hungary. 2 

—The New York “ Herald” is one of the best papers in the world, 
mechanically speaking. It has a very large editorial force; last week 
it printed a big pageful of portraits of editors and reporters—“ very 
intelligent-looking men, too,” we heard some one say. Yet the 
‘Herald ” allows us to form our idea of what it considers humorous 
by printing such head-lines as: 

‘“* Forged at fifteen—that her shame; 
Who forged George McClellan’s name ? 
Louise Collins, unabashed, 

Signed and got the paper cashed. 
Commendation ;ohn Shaw sold 
For ten dollars, script [séc] or gold. 


Mme. Chambet did she rob, 
And Herman Henke got a job.” 


—The action of the Trustees of Columbia College in providing for 
a Professorship of Sociology, with courses bearing directly upon social 
questions, with investigations into existing conditions in this city and 
elsewhere, and with the hope of utilizing for the purposes of study 
the methods and the work of charity and reform organizations, is a 
step in the direction of bringing students into contact with the life of 
their time in a wise and fruitful fashion. Such a department, carried 
on with the sagacity which marks the conduct of affairs at Columbia, 
ought to be extremely valuable, not only to its students, but to the 
country at large; because through its operation may be anticipated 
the collection of trustworthy data and a scientific study of questions 
which are perhaps more important than any others now pressing for 
answer. 

—The most daring engineering scheme yet is that which proposes 
the construction of a dam, fifteen miles in length, from Cantire, Scot- 
land, to a northeastern point on the Irish coast. As the ocean is so 
much deeper than the sea between Ireland on the one side and Eng- 
land and Scotland on the other, the tide comes around the north of 
the Green Isle from the South Atlantic and flows through these nar- 
row straits again southwards long before it can get up there from the 
south direct. In addition, the drift from the Gulf Stream bathes the 
northern part of England more abundantly than the southern, and the 
coast of Scotland so diverts it as to make a continuous current at 
least six miles an hour down the North Channel. Hence the proposal 
to utilize all this waste power and convert it into the form of elec- 
tricity for transmission. The proposed dam would be really an isth- 
mus three hundred feet wide. In mid-channel the depth of water is 
nearly five hundred feet, but is much less than that most of the way. 
Engineers estimate the cost of the dam, with its gates and water- 
wheels, at $10,000,ooo—a figure under rather than over the mark. 
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Asa Gray: Botanist 
By Prof. Frederick Starr 


Of the University of Chicago 


HE “ Letters of Asa Gray,”? edited by his 
widow, brings prominently before the 
public again a man of whom America 
is justly proud. No one has done more 
than he to make our science respected 
abroad; no one more than he has aroused 
and stimulated our present scientific work- 

ers, and; moreover, he had a most engaging personality. 

Asa Gray came of real New England stock. Both 
parents were born in Massachusetts, but both were taken 
when quite young to New York State. His father was a 
man of thrift and industry, with a true Yankee’s idea of 
making ends more than meet, and with almost no educa- 
tion, in the ordinary meaning of the word. Asa was born 
at Sauquoit, Oneida County, November 18, 1810. His 
father was, by trade, a tanner, and one of the boy’s first 
memories was of driving the old horse around the ring (to 
turn the bark-mill), and of furnishing the mill with bark. 
Asa was unquestionably bright; entering school at three 
years of age, he was a champion speller at six or seven. 
When about ten years of age, he entered the family of his 
maternal grandfather as a sort of errand-boy, attending 
the district school meantime. At twelve he was sent 
to the Clinton Grammar-School, and later to Fairfield 
Academy. It is probable that the meager educational 
facilities near his home were the excuse for letting a boy 
leave home so young. 

At Fairfield Academy Asa Gray was in charge of the 
Principal, Charles Avery, later Professor in Hamilton Col- 
lege. For him, either as teacher or man, Gray seems to 
have had little respect, although he says of him: “He 
lingers in my memory.” At Fairfield he completed his 
preparatory studies, with the idea of taking a college edu 
cation. His father, however, ‘ was buying land about this 
time,” and recommended him to enter the medical school 
at once, without a college course. The Medical School at 
Fairfield was then quite an important institution, and to it, 
in 1826, the boy of sixteen turned. Already intensely 
fond of mineralogy and chemistry, the boy here, quite 
accidentally, became interested in botany. Chancing 
upon the article “Botany” in Brewster’s “ Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia,” he read it with avidity; he then secured 
Eaton’s “ Manual of Botany,” and read it during the winter. 
Impatiently he waited for the spring of 1828, that he 
might put his book-learning to practical test. Sallying forth, 
his first find was the spring-beauty—C/aytonia—which, to 
his delight, he was able to identify. Through the season he 
collected assiduously. In his dear old teacher, Professor 
James Hadley. he found an earnest friend and wise adviser. 
At his suggestion the seventeen-year-old country boy 
opened a correspondence with Lewis C. Beck, of Albany— 
the first of many scientific correspondents. In the sum- 
mer of 1830, at the invitation of Professor Hadley, Dr. 
Gray gave a course of lectures upon Botany at the Medical 
School. The course netted $40, which money was spent 
in making a botanical trip to Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Aurora, 
etc. The next fall he began teaching in a private school 
in Utica. His vacations were spent in botanical field-trips, 
and it was upon one of these that Dr. Gray met the man 
who did so much to encourage him, and with whom his 
name is so constantly associated, Dr. John Torrey, of New 
York. 

The next few years were years of struggle for a liveli- 
hood, of effort to make his beloved science yield him a 
support, making headquarters at New York. Part of the 
time he assisted Dr. Torrey, part of the time acted as 
curator of the New York Lyceum of Natural History. It 
was here and then that he began to issue his admirable sets 
of the “Grasses and Sedges of North America;” it was 
here, in 1836, that his “Elements of Botany” appeared. 
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“T think they gave one hundred and fifty dollars, which was 
a great sum for me.” It was here, in the same year, that 
he was invited to go as botanist on a great Government 
exploring expedition. Part of this time in New York was 
spent as a member of Dr. Torrey’s household. This 
meant everything to the young man. In this home he 
was constantly stimulated by the great botanist in scien- 
tific work, and influenced in a true and Christian life. 
It was also during this sojourn in New York that the warm 
friendship with the Hookers began. Dr. Gray, apparently, 
had sent a copy of the first part of his “Grasses and 
Sedges ” to Sir William J. Hooker. In return he received 
a kind letter of approbation and a parcel of books. 

We have spoken of the exploring expedition. Vexatious 
delays, changes of details, and misunderstandings appear 
to have disgusted Dr. Gray, and when the Wilkes explor- 
ing expedition really started he was not with it. At about 
that time, appointed to the Professorship of Natural His- 
tory in the University of Mich- 
igan, an institution yet ‘on 
paper,” Dr. Gray sailed for 
Europe. He was to purchase 
books and apparatus for the 
university. The journey meant 
much to him. Sir William J. 
Hooker and his son, Joseph 
D. Hooker, were most cordial. 
In a letter Gray says: “I am 
every day under deeper obli- 
gations to Sir William Hooker, 
to whom I owe the gratifica- 
tion of forming so many ac- 
quaintances under such favor- 

a oo able circumstances.” Among 

ee those he met was Charles 

Darwin. The importance of 

this meeting was not at first 

evident—th*+ Beagle naturalist was not much of a lion 
compared with Professor Owen: 


tN 





We there met Mr. Darwin, the naturalist, who accompanied 
Captain King in the Beagle. I was glad to form the acquaint- 
ance of such a profound scientific scholar as Professor Owen, 
the best comparative anatomist living; still young, and one of 
the most mild, gentle, childlike men I ever saw. 


In this journey Dr. Gray visited England, France, Italy, 
Austria, Germany, and Switzerland. Everywhere he met 
the botanists and studied the herbaria. Here, and here 
only, could he examine the type specimens of our Ameri- 
can forms described by European workers: so only could 
he fit himself for properly carrying out the great book on 
which he and’ Dr. Torrey were working—* The Flora of 
North America.” 

On his return to America the University of Michigan 
was not yet ready for his services, and he remained in New 
York, working with Torrey on the “ Flora.” In 1842 Presi- 
dent Quincy invited Dr. Gray to take the Professorship of 
Botany at Harvard University, with the care of the Botani- 
cal Garden, at an annual salary of one thousand dollars. 
He accepted the position. Immediately after beginning 
work he wrote Mrs. Torrey. Advised by President Quincy 
to merely meet his class the first day and arrange their 
work, he says: 


This I was most ready to do, as it gave me the opportunity of 
entering by degrees upon my task, feeling my way instead of 
making a plunge in regular desperation. The great thing is 
self-possession. The moment I get that I shall feel tolerably 
safe. So I met my class to-day, arranged matters, and made a few 
remarks without stammering a bit, so far as I recollect, or speak- 
ing much too fast. 


In 1844 Dr. Gray gave a course of popular lectures on 
the Lowell foundation, because he needed the money they 
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would bring. A second course was given the following 
year. These were immensely popular, but the work was 
little to his taste. In presenting them the lecturer made 
use of large painted diagrams in illustration. 

By 1847 Dr. Gray had already made the intimate ac- 
quaintance of most, if not all, of those eminent American 
scientists who formed a galaxy never to be forgotten. Agas- 
siz, Dana, Wyman, Henry—never will American science 
see a more brilliant circle of able workers, sound thinkers, 
active pioneers. As years passed, Gray became the leader 
of a band of great and enthusiastic botanists—but that is 
a totally different thing. We live now in the day of 
specialists ; men spend twenty years in studying sections 
of a single rock, or in investigating one point in microscopic 
structure in plants. The general workers are almost gone. 
Dana only of that group is left. These were men of 
world-wide fame. The names of Gray, of Henry, of Dana, 
are known the world around among all who speak our 
tongue and more, but who but the botanist ever hears of 
Rau or Sullivant? The specialist is necessary, useful, but 
who would not be glad to see a band like that once more? 

In 1848 Asa Gray married Jane L. Loring, of Boston, 
a woman whose interest in her husband’s work was real 
and earnest ; his constant companion in most of his later 
journeys, it is she also who has compiled these “ Letters,” 
a task admirably performed. 

Dr. Gray’s real acquaintance with Charles Darwin began 
on his second European journey. The great Englishman 
was then becoming recognized in a way to make even 
Owen tremble for his laurels. When Darwin’s works began 
to appear, Gray was his earnest friend and supporter in 
this country. ‘To W. J. Hooker he writes: 


The principal part of your letter was high laudation of Dar- 
win’s book. Well, the book has reached me, and I finished its 
careful perusal four days ago; and I freely say that your lauda- 
tion is not out of place. It is done in a masterly manner. It 
might well have taken twenty years to produce it. It is crammed 
full of most interesting matter, thoroughly digested,well expressed, 
close, cogent; and taken as a system it makes out a better case 
than I had supposed possible. . . . I will write to Darwin when 
I get a chance. As I have promised, he and you shall have fair 
play here. 


Professor Gray had a perfect delight in the way in which 
Darwin’s theories explain many curious things in plant 
structure, and often wondered that 4e had not seen for him- 
self the meaning of contrivances which he had often enough 
noticed. To Canby, in 1874, he wrote about the Venus’s 
fly-trap : 

When Dionea is irritated by a small fly, he has plenty of 
time to escape through the meshes, and the leaf soon opens, 
ready for better luck next time. Think what a waste if the 
leaf had to go through all the process of secretion, etc., taking so 
much time all for a little gnat. It would not pay. Yet it would 
have to do it except for this arrangement to let the little flies 
escape. But when a bigger one is caught, he is sure for a good 
dinner. That is real Darwin. I just wonder you and I never 
thought of it. But Ze did. 


Repeatedly, too, he does call Darwin’s attention to points 
of interest in our flora. 

Many of Darwin’s experiments he repeated in detail. 
Thus he studied climbing plants. Dr. Farlow relares: 
“Dr, Gray hardly ever passed in or out of the herbarium 
without stroking (patting them on the back by way of 
encouraging them, it almost seemed) the tendrils of the 
climbers on the walls and porch; and on the announce- 
ment that a student had discovered another case of cross- 
fertilization in the garden, he would rush out bareheaded 
and breathless like a school-boy to see the thing with his 
own critical eyes.” 

Thoroughly a Darwinian, Dr. Gray was never a ma- 
terialist, never lost his reverent religious nature. His 
views are abundantly expressed in “ Darwiniana” and 
“Natural Science and Religion.” In 1869 he wrote to 
Dean R. W. Church, his dear friend, a rector in England, 
to whom, by the way, many of his most characteristic let- 
ters were written : 


As to Exeter meeting of British Association, I am on the 
whole glad enough to keep away, especially from Darwinian dis- 
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cussions, in which I desire not to be at all “ mixed up” with the 
prevailing and peculiarly English materialistic, positive line of 
thought, with which I have no sympathy, while in natural history 
I am a Darwinian. 


Dr. Gray was a constant and prodigious worker. With 
his teaching, the development and care of the herbarium 
and Botanical Garden, the writing and re-editing of his 
many works, his travels in Europe and in our own country, 
time never hung on his hands. Of his working methods 
Mrs, Gray says: 


Though a steady and unwearying worker, he was not rapid. 
He would throw aside sheet after sheet to be rewritten, especially 
if there was anything he wished to make particularly clear and 
strong, or any reasoning to be worked out from the soundest 
point of view. It was always a wonder to those about him that he 
could stand as he did the unceasing labor; but he was a sound 
sleeper even if the hours might be short, and of a vigorous, wiry, 
active temperament, and when he did take a holiday he took it 
heartily. His rest and recreation were in journeys, and every 
two or three years some long outing would be taken, to give 
him the needed refreshment. But he must always be busy even 
then—somewhere to go, something to see; rest in quiet seemed 
impossible to him for more than a day at a time. 


One of his most striking characteristics was a dry and 
kindly humor, and a playful spirit. This showed itself 
throughout life. It crops out in several passages of his 
brief autobiographical sketch. On his first European jour- 
ney he wrote to George P. Putnam, his publisher: “ As 
Murray’s fame is derived from Byron, so shall you be 
immortalized and best known to all posterity as the pub- 
lisher of the celebrated Dr. Gray!!!” In 1869 (et. 58 
years) Dr. Gray was in Egypt, and for the first time in his 
life left his full beard to grow. This so changed him that 
old friends did not recognize him. On his return “ he had 
great glee in imposing himself on his old friend Dr. Tor- 
rey, when he went to the station to meet him in Boston, 
as a persistent hack-driver.” 

One kind practice of the man was his writing biograph- 
ical sketches of workers in botany. These, published in 
the “ American Journal of Arts and Sciences,” were ever 
most just and truthful tributes. 

Age did not chill his enthusiasm of and love for nature’s 
work. Every fresh discovery aroused the delight of a 
child. Michaux had discovered in the South a plant which 
he named after his friend Dr. Short—Shortia galacifolia. 
In 1839 Gray saw the original specimen in Europe. But 
as years passed by and no one found the plant, botanists 
became skeptical, and claimed that Gray had made a mis- 
take. But at last Hyams, an herb-collector, discovered 
the long-lost plant in North Carolina; Mr. Congden in- 
formed Gray of the discovery. He replied: “If you think 
you have Shortia, send it on.” Itcame. Dr. Gray wrote 
back: “ It is so! now let me sing my xunc dimittis.” 
About the same time he wrote Mr. Canby: “If you will 
come here, I can show you what will delight your eyes and 
cure you effectually of that skeptical spirit you used to 
have about Shortia galacifolia. It is before me, with corolla 
and all, from North Carolina. Think of that! my long 
faith rewarded at last! P.S.—No other botanist has the 
news.” 

To finish his various wri'ings, and to confine his atten- 
tion to oversight of the herbarium and garden, Dr. Gray 
resigned his professorship in the University in 1871. 
From then on he was able to take those journeys in which 
he so greatly delighted, and to devote himself to his writ- 
ings. Few men of his years would enjoy such trips. He 
journeyed to North Carolina to see Shortia galacifolia 
growing wild; flitting to Florida on account of some 
catarrhal trouble, he busied himself constantly with its 
flora. With Joseph Hooker he went to Colorado in 1876 ; 
in 1880, at seventy years of age, he revisited Europe, mak- 
ing his first journey into Spain, where Murillo’s paintings 
and the Alhambra filled him with delight. When he was 
seventy-three years old, he writes to Joseph D. Hooker : 


We give you up for America this year. I would not have 
you and Lady Hooker just run over here for a call; it would be 
too provoking. Well, let us plan for January or February next, 
and Mexico, Arizona, and southern California. . . . I must tell 
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you of our two weeks’ run, Mrs. Gray and I—[ Washington, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Buffalo, New York]—busy days. 

In 1885 the proposed trip to Mexico and California took 
place, but Sir Joseph could not be present. Despairing of 
Hooker’s coming at all, the inde‘atigable man of seventy- 
six years concluded to “cross over, say in April. It is 
time we set about it if we are ever to doit. ... As this 
will be ‘positively Dr. Gray’s last appearance on your 
shores,’ we must make the most of it. Shall we havea 
Continental jaunt together, or shall you be too much tied 
at home ?” 

And thus, among his books, busy in the herbarium and 
garden, for which he had done so much in journeys which 
tvok him to old friends and led him to new objects of in- 
terest in nature and art, his peaceful and useful life ebbed 
away. How few do so much! How few go so happily 
and quietly ! How very few leave such a memory ! 


% 
The Income Tax in England 


By Edward Porritt 


Since the Wilson Bill has been before Congress I have 
repeatedly been asked how people in England regard the 
income tax, and whether they object to its necessarily in- 
quisitorial features. Objections are made to the tax prin- 
cipally on the ground of its unfair incidence; but English 
people have been paying it for two generations, and they 
have long ago come to regard the objection to its inquisi- 
torial character as but a sentimental one, and one for 
which there is no foundation. English people do not re- 
gard the income-tax collector with any more favor than 
they do the customs officers at the seaports, or the col- 
lectors of the local taxes levied by the municipalities. 
They regard him as a necessary evil, as a representative 
of the central government making a demand upon them 
which must be made and met in one form or another. 
They have, however, absolute confidence in the good faith 
of the local commissioners for the income tax, and in that 
of the assessors and collectors, and they know that the 
secrets of their offices are as well kept as those of the con- 
fessional. 

All these officers are appointed by the Board of Inland 
Revenue, which has its headquarters in Somerset House, 
London. They hold their appointments during good be- 
havior, which practically means that they are appointed 
for life. After the servants of the post-office, these local 
officers of the Inland Revenue Department come into 
more frequent and direct touch with the people than any 
other class of Government officials. There is inevitably 
some occasional friction between the assessors and col- 
lectors on the one side and the taxpayers on the other; 
but when it is remembered that the Income Tax Depart- 
ment of the Inland Revenue has to deal annually with in- 
comes aggregating six hundred millions sterling, and to 
collect nearly fourteen millions sterling a year, or about 
one-fifth of the total national revenue from direct and in- 
direct taxation, the amount of friction seems comparatively 
small, and but little of it is carried as far as the law 
courts. ; 

The income tax, as English people now know it, dates from 
the period of fiscal reform which began with Sir Robert 
Peel’s administration. The tax was first imposed in 1842. 
For the first ten years it remained at one fixed sum, and 
in respect of all incomes above £150 a year people were 
called upon to pay at the rate of sevenpence in the pound. 
In round figures, thisis about three per cent. The £150 
limit was abandoned in 1852, and for the next seven or 
eight years there was a differential rate, and all incomes 
over £100 were brought within the operation of the tax. 

During this period, on the smaller incomes, those 
between £100 and £150, the tax ranged from fivepence 
to elevenpence halfpenny, and on incomes exceeding 
4150 from sevenpence to one shilling and fourpence in the 
pound. The income tax was at its highest during this 
period, which embraces the years 1854-57, when the fiscal 
policy of England was disturbed by the Crimean War and 
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the Indian Mutiny. The differential tax was abolished in 
1861, when Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in the second Palmerston administration ; and 
from 1861 to 1876, when the late Lord Iddesleigh became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the second Disraeli admin- 
istration, all incomes below £100 were free from taxation. 
In 1876, when the income tax stood at only threepence in 
the pound, the limit of exemption was further extended ; 
and since that time all incomes under £150 a year have 
been free. ‘There has, however, been considerable move- 
ment in the rate—mostly upward; it is now sevenpence 
in the pound—since the concession in the interests of the 
lower middle classes was made by the Disraeli Government. 

Income-tax assessments are made under five schedules, 
lettered, for distinction, A, B, C, D, E. Incomes from land 
and houses are assessed under schedule A; incomes from 
the occupation of land—that is, from farmers and graziers— 
are assessed under schedule B; incomes from investments 
in railway companies, manufacturing companies, and all 
kinds of commercial concerns organized on a joint-stock 
basis, under schedule C; those from profits in trade and 
professions are assessed under schedule D; while under 
schedule E are assessed incomes received as salaries and 
from offices under public companies and corporations. 

In the case of persons assessed under schedules A, B, 
and ‘D, the income-tax assessors have to rely largely upon 
the returns made on oath by the persons filling up the 
schedules. It is different, however, with persons assessed 
under schedules C and E. In the case of persons whose 
incomes come under schedule C, they have little or no 
opportunity of cheating the revenue, for the simple reason 
that in nearly all cases dividends paid by stock companies 
to shareholders are paid “ less income tax.” 

Persons assessed under schedule E cannot defraud the 
income-tax commissioners, for in their case the income- 
tax assessors can learn from the taxpayer’s employers the 
exact amount of salary he is receiving. Every year, in fact, 
employers are called upon to make detailed returns from 
their salary-books to the assessors ; and if a man in receipt 
of a salary is tardy in paying his income tax, or shows a 
disposition to give the revenue officials any trouble, they 
can make a lien upon his salary. The only leeway that a 
taxpayer in receipt of a salary, who is disposed to cheat 
the revenue, has, is in respect of that portion of the schedule 
in which he returns his income from other sources than his 
salary. “Other sources,” in the phraseology of the tax 
assessors, include profits derived from buying and selling 
stocks and shares, letting furnished houses or furnished 
apartments, interest on money on loan or deposit, including 
interest on banking account, and sums derived from rail- 
way and other investments out of the United Kingdom. 

Sources of income coming under this comprehensive 
heading are difficult to check; but if the assessors have 
reason to think that a man has not acted honestly by them 
in filling up his schedule, they can fill up a schedule for 
him, and assess him to the income tax on their schedule. 
Filling up an income-tax paper in England is eminently 
one of those cases in which, from every point of view, 
honesty and fair dealing is the best policy. The income- 
tax assessors have an enormous amount of law and endless 
precedents of a legal character all on their side. They and 
the commissioners know human nature well; they are gen- 
erally accurate judges of the men they are dealing with, and 
in the long run it takes a wonderfully smart man—smart 


in the dishonorable sense of the word—to get the better of ° 


the Inland Revenue Department. If the assessors have 
dealt unfairly with a man, he has an appeal to the local 
commissioners. From the commissioners there is an 
appeal to the law courts. 

If husband and wife have separate incomes, each income 
must be scheduled in the taxing-paper. When a man’s income 
is below £400 a year, he is entitled to make a reduction of 
#120 from it, and pay on the balance. As soon, how- 
ever, as the income gets above £400 he is no longer 
allowed to make the reduction, but must then pay the tax 
on all he earns. Debts and family claims are never taken 
into account when assessing income tax. The only other 
deduction allowed is in respect of life insurance. A tax- 
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payer in making out his schedule can deduct from his 
total taxable income the amount he pays on his insurance 
policy; but to make good this deduction he must attach 
to his schedule the insurance company’s receipt for the 
payment on the policy for the current year. 

The income tax, as it is levied in England, is a com- 
paratively easy one to collect. It requires exactly the 
same machinery to collect a threepenny tax as to collect a 
shilling one ; and as an additional penny in the pound now 
brings in an additional £2,500,000 to the Treasury, the 
income tax is naturally one to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is most readily disposed to turn when he is 
called upon to meet a deficit. The tax is one that is paid 
by the wealthy and the middle classes. The wage-earn- 
ing working classes never come into contact with the 
income-tax collector. The Liberal party is the party of 
the working classes. The landowning classes for a cen- 
tury past have always voted with the Conservatives ; and 
since 1867, as each general election has come round, the 
Conservatives have received increasingly the votes of the 
middle classes. Hence it is now always safe for a Liberal 
Chancellor of the Exchequer “to stick another penny on 
the income tax ;” while it is the policy of the Conservative 
financiers to reduce the tax, or at any rate to see to it that 
it is not increased while a Conservative administration is 


in power. 
% 
My Study Fire 
Joy in Life 


Browning’s “ Saul” is one of those superb outbursts of 
poetic force which have for modern ears, accustomed to over- 
much smooth, careful, and uninspired versification, not only 
the charm of beauty and energy in high degree, but of con- 
trast as well. It sweeps along, eager, impetuous, resistless 
as the streams which descend the Alps and rush seaward 
with the joy of mountain torrents. So much contemporary 
verse is dainty, melodious, and unimpassioned that the 
tumultuous music of a virile song, overflowing all the shal- 
low channels of artifice, and sweeping into the deep courses 
of human experience and emotion, is as thrilling as a 
glimpse of the sea after long hours on some pretty lake 
in some well-ordered park. Great art of any kind involves 
a great temperament even more than great intellect; since 
the essence of art is never intellectual, but always the com- 
plete expression of the whole nature. A great temperament 
is a rarer gift than a great mind; andit is the distinctive gift 
of the artist. Browning had the vitality, the freshness of 
feeling, the eagerness of interest, the energy of spirit, which 
witness this temperament. He had an intense joy in life 
simply as life, in nature simply as nature, without refer- 
ence to what lay behind. For one must feel freshly and 
powerfully through the senses before one can represent the 
inner meaning of life and nature in art. In “Saul” there 
are elements of profound psychologic interest, but first and 
foremost there is the intense and vivid consciousness of the 
glory of life for a healthy human being, and of the splendor 
of the world. Rarely has this superb health found such 
thrilling expression as on the lips of the young poet be- 
guiling the furious spirit in the mighty Saul : 

Oh, our manhood’s prime vigor! no spirit feels waste, 

Not a muscle is stopped in its playing nor sinew unbraced. 

Oh, the wild joys of living! the leaping from rock up to rock, 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree, the cool silver 
shock 

Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, the hunt of the bear, 

And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in his lair. 

And the meal, the rich dates yellowed over with gold-dust divine, 

And the locust-flesh steeped in the pitcher, the full draught of 
wine 

And the sleep in the dried river-channel where bulrushes tell 

That the water was wont to go warbling so softly and well. 

How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy! 


After the wailing monotones and the chorus of lamenta- 
tion which of late years have risen in so many quarters, 
such music as this song of David’s thrills the blood like a 
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bugle-call ; and such a victorious strain was the natural 
prelude to the great vision of faith in which the song rises 
to its noble climax. 

Brilliancy of temperament and the freshness and spon- 
taneity of feeling which go with it are a part of the in- 
heritance of such men as Gautier, whose virile face, with 
its great shock of yellow hair, had at times a leonine 
aspect; but one hardly anticipates the possession of such 
gifts by a sick and overburdened man like Richard 
Jefferies, who was so long in finding his field, and who, 
when it was found, had so short a working-day in it. This 
temperament is, however, in a way, independent of physi- 
cal condition; it is much more the buoyancy of a rich 
nature than the surplusage of a strong physique. In his 
last years Jefferies rivaled Heine in the intensity of his 
sufferings, but to the very end he answered the appeal of 
nature to the senses with passionate longing. In such 
men vitality triumphs over all moods and asserts the 
sovereignty of life even while life is swiftly receding from 
them. Few men have known the black shadows on 
the landscape more intimately than Jefferies, and rarely 
have these shadows been reflected with more appalling 
realism than in some of his pages. ‘Our bodies,” he 
says, “are full of unsuspected flaws, handed down, it may 
be, for thousands of years, and it is of these that we die, 
and not of natural decay. . . . The truth is, we die through 
our ancestors; we are murdered by our ancestors. Their 
dead hands stretch forth from the tomb and drag us down 
to their moldering bones.” All the horror of Ibsen’s 
‘‘Ghosts” is condensed in that last sentence; it falls on 
the ear like the sudden clang of the bell on the ear of the 
man waiting for the guillotine. 

And yet Jefferies, being a really noble artist in the force 
of his feeling for nature and his power of recording her 
phenomena and reflecting her moods, had the deep, 
natural joyousness and the invincible vitality of the artistic 
temperament. He was sensitive to those gradations of 
color and form of which the less gifted observer takes no 
account. ‘Color and form and light,” he says, “are as 
magic to me; it is a trance; it requires a language of ideas 
to express it. . . . A fagot, the outline of a leaf, low tints 
without reflecting power, strike the eye as a bell the ear. 
To me they are intensely clear, and the clearer the greater 
the pleasure. It is often too great, for it takes me away 
from solid pursuits merely to receive the impression, as 
water is still to receive the trees.” With this quick im- 
pressionability there goes a passionate love of life and a 
passionate longing to have it flowing through him like a 
tide instead of ebbing with an ever-feebler current. In 
that heartbreaking book, “The Story of My Heart,” this 
longing breaks from him in an anguish of unsatisfied 
desire : 

There, alone, I went down to the sea. I stood where the 
foam came to my feet, and looked out over the sunlit waters. 
The great earth bearing the richness of the harvest, and its hills 
golden with corn, was at my back; its strength and firmness 
under me. The great sun shone above, the wide sea was before 
me, the wind came sweet and strong from the waves. The life 
of the earth and the sea, the glow of the sun, filled me; I touched 
the surge with my hand, I lifted my face to the sun, I opened my 
lips to the wind. I prayed aloud in the roar of the waves—my 
soul was strong as the sea, and prayed with the sea’s might. 
Give me fullness of life like to the sea and sun, and to the earth 
and the air; give me fullness of physical life, mind equal and 
beyond their fullness; give me a greatness and perfection of 
soul higher than all things; give me my inexpressible desire 


which swells in me like a tide—give it to me.with all the force 
of the sea! 


To some people this outcry for abundance of life and the 
joy of the senses may seem like a pagan mood ; but if it 
be, it is a form of paganism sadly needed in these days of 
depression and debility. One would better be a frank 
and healthy pagan than a diseased and wailing pessimist ; 
for paganism had its faith, its ideals, and its glorious pro- 
ductiveness, while a despairing melancholy has nothing but 
its own morbid self-consciousness. A return to the right 
kind of paganism might deliver us from some of the evils 
which have ensnared us. But the essence of the longing 
for the joy of the senses and for fullness of life, expressed 
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in so many ways by so many men of artistic nature, is not 
sensuousness but vitality; it is the hunger of the whole 
nature for a deeper draught at the fountain whence its 
being flows; and its presence in the artist temperament 
explains its presence in great art. For the great art of 
the world is instinct with vitality ; it overflows with life ; 
it is full of joy and strength. Touching, as it does so 
constantly, the tragic themes, it is not mastered by them, 
but interprets them in the light of those higher laws whose 
servants we are. Shakespeare turns away from no tragic 
situation, and shrinks from no tragic problem; but how 
serene he is, and what marvelous freshness of feeling 
shines through his work and gives it the touch of that 
Nature whose dews fall with every eve, and whose flowers 
bloom afresh with every dawn! 
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A Panorama of Charitable Work 
By Daniel C. Gilman, LL.D.’ 


The Associated Charities of this and other countries 
held a Congress in Chicago last summer, and their pro- 
ceedings are about to be published in an octavo volume of 
over four hundred pages. In this volume the reader will 
find an expression of the opinions upon the organization 
and administration of charities from many thoughtful stu- 
dents and observers in England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Russia, and in many States of the American Union. Most 
if not all of the writers are persons who have devoted years 
to the study of human sufferings and delinquencies, and to 
the agencies by which the strong endeavor to bear in part 
the burdens of the weak. Many of the contributors, if not 
all, are officially connected in the administration of public 
or private charities. Not a few of them are known far 
beyond the borders of their own country as authorities or 
experts in the treatment of pauperism and the prevention of 
misery, vice, and crime. Their collective essays afford a 
sort of panorama of the charitable work of Christendom at 
the close of the nineteenth century. The panorama, how- 
ever, is not complete. Hospitals, dispensaries, and insti- 
tutions for the relief of the aged, the protection of the 
young, and the restoration of the feeble do not come within 
the present survey. Nor are educational, reformatory, or 
penitentiary establishments discussed in this volume. But 
the methods now employed in Europe and America for the 
prevention of pauperism, the relief of poverty, and the 
orderly administration of beneficence are here succinctly 
set forth, with all the variety of expression that is suggested 
by spontaneous efforts in different conditions, under various 
traditions and laws, and described by men and women who 
are unacquainted with the views of their collaborators. In 
all this diversity, a remarkable unity of principles will be 
soon discovered. Four principles are generally recognized 
as wise and correct, and in some places are, indeed, so 
familiar that they appear elementary. 

First, the nature and influence of charitable works and 
the comparative values of different modes of procedure are 
as worthy of exact study as are the facts and laws of politi- 
cal economy. If humanity is still far from having worked 
out “a science of charity,” it has taken the first steps 
toward the establishment of a systematic and trustworthy 
system; it has undertaken to collect the facts and to make 
some generalizations upon the information thus brought 
together. Organized charity proceeds upon the assump- 
tion of the unity of human nature, so that, although laws, 
religions, traditions, and usages differ in different lands, 
like causes everywhere tend to produce the like effects. It 
examines the methods which have been employed for the 
relief of necessities in the light of these consequent results. 
It records and compares the experience acquired in towns 
and villages and country places. It notes the rise and 
fall of individual characters, and the uplifting or the deg- 
radation of families and neighborhoods. It observes par- 
ticularly the effects of good and bad financial laws and 
ordinances ; good and bad sanitary regulations; good and 
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bad religious and moral influences. As it makes these 
studies, charity organization is not at all alarmed if it is 
called, in a sneering tone, “ scientific,” for history is full of 
examples of the taunts that have been thrown upon the 
beginnings of a science. Nor is charity organization dis- 
mayed by being opposed as cold and unsympathetic. The 
medical and surgical arts are constant witnesses to the 
truth that severe remedies are sometimes the most effica- 
cious, and that, to be truly helpful to a sufferer, the adviser 
must be intelligent, calm, firm, and self-controlled. As the 
analogy between the diseases of the human body and the 
failures of human society is apparent, so too are the anal- 
ogies of treatment. There must be a science of pathol- 
ogy, which ascertains and describes the characteristic 
lesions, before empirical methods can be superseded and 
the true principles of hygienic and sanitary science be 
established. In social as in bodily ailments, the art of heal- 
ing must be based upon ascertained facts and on accu- 
mulated experience. 

Secondly, it is another principle of charity organization 
that there shall be no needless expenditure of force—no 
dissipation of energy. Four agencies which are at work 
in almost every community—civil, ecclesiastical, associ- 
ated, and individual beneficence—must be brought into 
such harmonious relations that there will be no over- 
lapping or duplication of charitable support. The State 
has its legitimate province ; so has religious sympathy and 
good will; so has associated or institutional activity ; so 
has private generosity. The effort of charity organization 
is to protect each of these humane influences, and likewise 
to prevent their rivalry and conflict. There are two dan- 
gers ever hovering over a charitable community—that the 
expenses of administration shall be disproportionate to the 
good accomplished ; and that, for the lack of adjustment 
and co-operation, the recipient of aid will be so amply sup- 
plied that he becomes permanently dependent or pauperized. 
It is only by careful comparison of the facts that the benev- 
olent forces of any community can be wisely and economi- 
cally administered. Co-operation in charity is of prime 
importance. 

Thirdly, charity, to be really and permanently effica- 
cious, must always (except in emergencies like fire, acci- 
dent, and sudden illness) be guided by personal acquaint- 
ance with the wants that are to be relieved. Indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving, at the door or on the street; the free 
bestowal of food, ‘no questions being asked ;” spasmodic 
liberality one day and crisp parsimony the next; the 
avoidance of particular inquiries in respect to the condi- 
tions of those who seek assistance, may satisfy the con- 
science of a tender-hearted person—but his alms will 
probably aggravate in his beneficiaries the distresses that 
ought to be healed. No process is more favorable to the 
encouragement of improvidence, laziness, and intemper- 
ance than the heedless generosity which gives to all who 
ask, without discrimination. Nevertheless, busy people, 
especially in large towns, are often unable to make dumi- 
ciliary visits. Here come in the associated charities. A 
central office, with its auxiliaries, and especially with its 
staff of agents and visitors, will investigate, for those who 
cannot make their own inquiries, every apparent case of 
need. 

Fourthly, the best of all charities is not that which gives 
something for nothing, but that which gives something in 
return for industry, labor, economy, self-sacrifice, and self- 
help. Work, for the strong and healthy, is better far than 
a dole. Useful labor, fairly requited, uplifts the needy 
man, by perpetuating the consciousness that he does not 
belong to an impoverished class; bounties carelessly be- 
stowed, without any return, tend to place the recipient in 
the ranks of the pauper. This principle does not prevent 
generous treatment of those who are dependent, good pay 
for their work, and special help in times of sickness and 
distress ; nor kindness to those who are rearing and teach- 
ing young children, to those who are in sorrow, to those sud- 
denly thrown out of work, The effort is always to be made to 
keep from sinking lower those who by misconduct or mis- 
fortune are on the verge of permanent shiftlessness and 
distress. But the mainstay of every family, of every in- 
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dividual, must be work—unless age or infirmity intervenes ; 
and those who are charitably disposed do the greatest ser- 
vice to the needy by providing for them tasks of a useful 
character for which a moderate payment can be made. 


%& 
The Will of a Pauper 


By Emily Huntington Miller 
In Two Parts—II. 


The room into which the Squire was ushered was not in 
the wing set apart as the special quarters of the town poor. 
It opened directly from the keeping-room, and was set out 
with all the bravest of Sally’s housewifely furnishings— 
high-post bedstead, mahogany bureau with fluted glass 
knobs for handles, tall, narrow mirror shaded with aspara- 
gus-boughs, and high mantel bearing upon each end a 
plaster vase filled with a marvelous assortment of peaches, 
oranges, grapes, and tomatoes, and in the middle the fam- 
ily dagucrreotypes, set open and grouped about the silver 
coffin-plates of two departed members. Sally had resigned 
this stately room to her gasping charge with a brief pang, but 
the sacrifice was so immense that she felt bound to justify 
it to herself by the plea that she must have him “ handy.” 

Really it was that the room was cool and airy, and had 
a pleasant outlook over the fields to the pine woods beyond 
the river. The river itself was not visible, but you knew 
it was there, and when the air was hot and lifeless it was 
good to think of it, moving noiselessly under the black 
shadow of its pines, or foaming over rocks and tumbling 
into cool, plashing falls. ‘That is, if you were not a pau- 
per, and had any claim to imaginary comforts. 

With his tawny face bleached by sickness, and his hair 
smoothed and softened by Sally’s motherly tendance, the 
sick man looked altogether a different person from the dis- 
couraged laborer whose slow, slouching gait was familiar 
to the Squire. His gray eyes glowed from deep hollows, 
and his weak chin and womanish mouth were half hidden 
by a growth of yellow beard, for whose offensive presence 
Sally scarcely felt sickness to be an excuse. Propped up 
with pillows, his skinny hands locked together upon the 
red and green parrots of the gorgeous quilt, he watched 
every movement with a pathetic air of patient waiting. 

The poormaster drew forward a chair, tipping it a little 
to spill out a black and yellow cat coiled upon the cushion, 
and, with a nod at Sandy, the Squire seated himself, hitch- 
ing his chair a little closer to the bed, and laying his 
papers upon a three-legged stand, already occupied by vials 
and powders. 

Sally laid in her lap the dingy little book from which 
she had been reading aloud, and kept on waving her 
turkey-feather fan, while Jason seated himself on the foot 
of the bed, hitting it occasionally with his restless legs, 
at which the sick man winced nervously, as his betters 
might have done, but spoke no word of remonstrance. 

“TI think,” said the Squire, rubbing his hands over his 
knees, “I had better have a consultation with my client 
in private.” 

“Hey?” said Jason. “ Don’t want no witnesses? Wa’al, 
it’s all right if Ze says so,” and he looked at Sandy with 
an amused appreciation of the joke which set him up as a 
* client.” 

“He” did say so, with an air of apology for making so 
much trouble, whispering hoarsely to Sally: ‘“ Bring me 
the papers first—the ones I gave you to keep.” 

Sally opened the top drawer of the bureau, and took out a 
thin packet, securely tied and sealed, yet much worn at the 
corners, and exhaling, in spite of its recent embalming in 
rose-leaves and lavender, only the fragrance of ancient 
tobacco-smoke. She laid it within easy reach of the feeble 
fingers, smiled assuringly into the wan face that made 
grateful protest at any small service, and stopped to shake 
the pillows and crowd them a little closer to the bent 
shoulders before she followed her husband from the room. 

The sight of the packet set all the Squire’s professional 
instincts on the scent of business. Sandy clutched the 
papers, drew up his knees under the gay quilt till he could 
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rest his chin upon them, and fixed his burning eyes upon 
the Squire, till even that unimpressible being grew uneasy 
under their intense gaze. 

“T want to know,” he slowly panted, “if there’s any 
law to stop a man leaving his lawfle prop’ty any way he 
likes—takin’ no ’count of kin ?” 

“Certainly not, if he is of sound and disposing mind.” 

“Then I want you t’ draw me up a will, ’n’ give all my 
prop’ty to Jason an’ Sally Hicks, both of ’em ekal, an’ the 
one that’s lef’ ef ary one was t’ die. It’s a good piece away 
from here; mebby ’t won’t do ’em much good, then ag’in 
mebby ’t might—folks can’t be sure where they’re goin’ t’ 
locate ’n this worl’ much more’n th’ nex’.” 

If the Squire felt any astonishment, he did not betray it, 
but went on cutting the nibs of his goose-quill and trying 
it on his thumb-nail; then, clearing his throat sharply and 
adjusting his spectacles, he scratched on through the open- 
ing phrases, as familiar to him as his alphabet. 

“As hereinafter described—how shall I describe this 
property?” 

‘Write ‘all my prop’ty,’” said the sick man, his fevered 
eyes fixed on the Squire’s stubby fingers as if to hasten 
them in their task, “ ‘includin’ six hundred ’n’ forty acres of 
land in Sacramento County, California, with all the build- 
in’s ’n’ any stock ’t may lawf'ly b’long t’ me, bein’ th’ 
ranch I bought of Abram Crashaw, July, ’52, ’n’ described 
’n th’ deed drawed up time o’ sale.’” 

He fumbled at the wrappers, but, though the seals were 
broken, he could not untie the string, and finally thrust 
the papers towards the Squire, whose quick eye ran 
through the maze of legal phrases and gathered that here 
was a deed signed by Abram Crashaw and his wife Mary, 
transferring to Alexander Fergurson, his heirs and assigns 
forever, a certain carefully described property, in consider- 
atioa of a sum of money, whose receipt was hereby 
acknowledged. 

He turned it over, looked at the date, examined the sig- 
natures of the witnesses, held the notary’s seal to the 
light, and turned his small eyes expectantly upon Sandy. 
The faintest trace of a smile lurked about Sandy’s sad 
mouth, and his abject, apologizing air seemed to have been 
laid aside, as if belonging to a character he had no longer 
any occasion for. 

‘‘Didn’ take me fur a man of prop’ty, did ye, Square? 
Y’ know I went t’ th’ mines.” 

‘*¢]—had that impression,” admitted the Squire. 

‘Yes, ’n’ I was lucky—struck it rich ’n’ kep’ on, but y’ 
cahn’t keep thet sort of money in yer pu's’—comes too 
easy. Feller out thar f’m State er Maine kep’ at me t’ buy 
land ; said the’ was plaguy sight more money raisin’ stock 
’n minin’, take it in the long run, an’ the long run’s what 
a man’s gotter consider. Minin’ claps the taxes on a man’s 
constertooshun putty heavy, ’n’ fust y’ know yer sold up. 
Well, sir, one day when I hed a pocket full I come acrost 
a man up country wanted to sell an’ git back to his folks 
in Injeanny. I never stopped to think twict. We rode up 
to th’ settlement, ’n’ hed the papers drawed, ’n’ I went my 
way ’n’ he went his’n. He was to stay on ‘n’ git in his 
crops, ’n’ settle up.” 

The sick man lay back against the pillows, his thin blue 
nostrils dilating and contracting with every panting breath 
as he slowly gasped : 

“‘ He—never did; throwed f’m ’is hoss, brought home 
dead. I—I—wmarried th’ widder.”’ 

The Squire rubbed his head vigorously, and a look of 
grim sarcasm spread over the sick man’s face, as if, at this 
distance, he saw the humor of the situation. 

“ She felt so bad—no frien’s, only his folks ; no home, 
’less I giv’ up the prop’ty. I couldn’ turn her out, ’n’ I 
hed to do it—she—she—”’ 

A long spasm of coughing threatened to permanently 
stop the story, but with his first full breath Sandy Fergur- 
son raised his skeleton finger and beckoned the Squire 
closer, saying, in a choking whisper : 

“ She—wias the devil!” 

‘“‘ Bless my soul !” said the Squire, starting back involun- 
tarily as the vehement sentence was shot at him, followed 
by a rattle as if the organs of speech were running down. 
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He busied himself with engrossing “‘ together with all and 
singular,” until his client was somewhat restored. 

“ Dead ?” he asked, looking up inquiringly. 

“T reckon,” said Sandy, indifferently. 

“ Children ?” 

Sandy shook his head. 

‘“‘ The’ was the pootiest little creeter they’d ’dopted out 
of ’n emigrant wagon—ef she’d lived I’d stayed on.” 

The sad mouth twitched, and two great drops rolled out 
from his eyes and lay in the dusky hollows beneath them. 

“Do y’ reckon, Square, folks recko’nize each other when 
they git to heaven, so’s to know them they hain’t seed 
f’r a good spell ?” 

“ Treally, that is a matter concerning which we—a— 
have no direct revelation, and it would be presumptuous to 
attempt to fathom the mysteries of heaven. Theologians 
are divided.” 

“ Yes,” said the sick man, wearily, “ they’re allus divided 
about what a man reely wants t’ know. I don’t see’s it’s 
any more presumptious tryin’ t’ look into the myst’ries of 
heaven th’n hell, but folks th’t claim to be ’s well posted 
’bout thet place ’s if they’d staked it out ’n’ hed a tax-list 
of all th’ residen’s, talk about heaven in a way to make a 
man dead lonesome to think of.” 

The Squire disapproved of this irreverent criticism of 
the fathers whose survey of the future state was to him 
the end of all controversy, but he finished his work, thrust 
his quill behind his ear, and got up briskly, saying : 

“ Now, if we can find proper witnesses—” 

“Call Jason and Sally—I don’t want anybody else.” 

“That won’t do; being interested parties.” And the 
Squire opened the door and beckoned to Jason Hicks. 

The poormaster dropped his long legs from the window- 
sill and sauntered in, chewing a corner of the almanac 
which he had been perusing as the only secular reading 
allowable on Sunday. 

‘“‘Wa’al, Sandy, fixed y’ up all right, hey?” he inquired, 
good-naturedly; but Sally went straight to her patient, 
shook up his pillows, felt his damp forehead, and pro- 
ceeded to administer a reviving dose. 

“‘We want two credible witnesses,” began the Squire ; 
“some of the town-folks ’Il do.” 

Sally’s eyes flashed dangerously, and her husband 
looked as ifthere might be an end even to his forbearance. 

“E€ Sally ’n’ me ain’t as credible ’s any of th’ town 
poor—” 

Every feature of the sick man looked an eloquent pro- 
test at Sally, but the Squire said, loftily : 

“It’s only a technicality; better call some one else. 
Where’s old man Jackson? he’ll do.” 

“ Jackson ain’t ’round; jes’ gone f’r th’ cows. Tim 
Baker might do, mebby; hain’t got but one leg, but the’s 
*‘nough on ’im lef’ f’r a witness ’s long ’s he kin put it ’n 
writin’. ‘Tim couldn’ tell the truth with his tongue, not ef 
he had six legs.” 

The sound of a wagon rumbling along the road solved 
the difficulty. 

“ Hey, there! hold on,” shouted the poormaster, thrust- 
ing his head from the window in such haste that he 
snapped off the top of the tallest hollyhock, though only the 
sick man noticed it. He had watched the yellow blossoms 
day after day, poised airily, like butterflies, on the sides 
of the stalk. He liked to hear the bumblebees come 
trumpeting to them in the morning. It made him think 
of a time, ages and ages ago, when a little boy he knew 
used to stand on tiptoe to catch the bees, with soft, cruel 
fingers, in just such silken blossoms, and a busy woman 
used to pause in her work to scold him, in a voice that 
somehow could not help being sweet and coaxing. He 
had seen every flower open, and watched the stalk stretch 
itself slowly upward from the place where now was a ripe 
seed at the level of the window-sill, to the one that shook 
out its crumpled leaves that very morning. There were a 


good many buds left—they seemed to keep coming—no 


matter; he should not miss them much longer. 

The poormaster came back from the gate, followed by 
two men, who tried to walk softly, but only succeeded in 
prolonging a little the screech of their Sunday boots. Both 
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attempted to look becomingly solemn, but surprise and 
curiosity defeated their well-meant efforts. 

Sandy’s eyes were fast losing their brightness, but he 
roused himself to grasp the pen which the Squire handed 
him, and trace his signature. 

“There,” said he, “I want Cap’n Cady, ’n’ John Bar- 
rett, ’n’ all on ye, to witness ’t this is my las’ will ’n’ testi- 
m’nt, exactly ’s I want it, ’n’ I’ve signed it hevin’ all th’ 
senses th’ Lord ever gin me.” 

His hand trembled as he gave up the pen, and one tiny 
drop fell on the quilt. John Barrett, the village store- 
keeper, and Cap’n Cady, one of the selectmen, signed as 
witnesses, and the Squire completed the document, looking 
instinctively for his sand-box, and then waving the paper in 
the air to dry it. 

“T suppose I had better keep these until—for the 
present,” he said, gathering up all the papers. 

‘“‘ Give ’em to Sally,” said the sick man. 

“It would hardly be a regular proceeding ; I should ad- 
vise, under the circumstances—”’ 

“‘ Give ’em to Sally,” said Sandy, with a sick man’s petu- 
lant determination ; and the Squire laid the papers on the 
stand, and took up his hat with dignity. He shook hands 
with the two witnesses, and finally with Sandy, though with 
an air of conferring an unmerited favor, and then every 
one went out but Sally. 

The poormaster was deeply hurt at being shut out from 
the last confidences of his poor friend, but he was not the 
man to allow his feelings to interfere with hospitality. 

‘Se’ down, Square; take a seat, Cap’n; John, hold on 
till I fetch y’ out a cheer. Got a new bar’! russet cider 
open ; I’ll go down ’n’ draw some.” 

No one refused the invitation, and Jason, arming himself 
with a candlestick and a fat brown pitcher, disappeared 
down the cellar-way. 

“ Russet cider,’ remarked the Squire, “is getting proper 
skerce since the old orchards are dying out.” 

Jes’ so,” assented the Cap’n; “dying out, as you say. 
There’s th’ Eb Clapp place, hain’t got a good bearin’ tree 
left, ’n’ th’ Jeremiah Dow farm, useter be good for five or 
six hunder’ bushels, clear run out. Wa/’al, Square, we’re 
gittin’ old, too, same’s th’ trees—‘ place ’t now knows us 
sh’ll know us no more.’ ” 

The Squire did not answer. He was listening to the 
pleasant swish and gurgle that came up the open stairway; 
and when the head of the poormaster rose above the sloping 
doors, he took the quid of tobacco from his cheek and 
smacked his lips expectantly. 

“There, Square,” said Jason, handing him a generous 
mug, ‘that’s genooine russet cider, an’ not a drop of wum- 
juice in it. Sandy ’n’ me picked them apples by hand.” 

“Poor Sandy!” sighed the Cap’n; ‘seems kinder un- 
feelin’ we should set here drinkin’ the cider he helped make, 
an’ he jest a—jest a—thank ye, Jason—”’ 

The Cap’n took a deep draught from the mug before he 
concluded—“ on a narrer neck o’ land, as ’twere.”’ 

“It’s the common course of life, Cap’n,”’ said the Squire, 
who was deliberately making the most of his cider. ‘ Other 
men labor, and we enter into their labors, and vicey versey.” 

“* Sandy was good help,” put in John Barrett ; “ willin’ an’ 
stiddy, though ’t took a lot of vittles to fill him up; an’ I 
allus said he knowed more’n folks give him credit f’r.” 

“‘ Sandy Fergurson knew as much as you or—” the Squire 
hesitated ; he had nearly said “ you or I,” but, not wishing 
to be extravagant, compromised by saying “ you or the ma- 
jority of our fellow-beings,” and went on sipping his cider. 

It hurt the poormaster that they all spoke of Sandy in 
the past tense, as if he no longer had a place in the world. 
It seemed to him heartless to be in such haste to shut the 
door of this warm, tangible life upon him, and thrust him 
away into some strange region. He sat silent until the 
Squire finished his cider and set the mug on the bench. 

‘“‘’Mazin’ good cider, Jason ; best cider I’ve tasted for 
fifteen years.” 

He took up his caneand nodded a good-by to his com- 
panions. 

“‘ Afternoon, Jason; let me know if—anything happens.” 

The dog lying under the bench lifted his red eyes in- 
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-quiringly, crawled out between Cap’n Cady’s legs, and 
paced meditatively after his master. 

“‘ See here, Square,” said Jason, following him down the 
path, “ I told Sandy I'd see this thing through if ’twas any 
‘satisfaction to him, ’n’ I cal’late to stick to my word. 
Here’s yer money.” 

He drew from the depths of his trousers pocket a silver 
half-dollar, the utmost limit of his conception of a fee; but 
‘the Squire waved it off. 

“‘ Never mind that now, Jason ; there may be some other 
services. I never transact unnecessary business on Sun- 
day.” 

Jes’ ’s you say, Square ; it’s ready f’r ye any time y’ 
Say so.” 

‘*Won’t ye ride, Square ?” called out John Barrett. ‘We 
-can manage by settin’ clost.” 

“’Bleeged to ye, John; I’ll go back ’cross lots,” an- 
swered the cunning Squire, who saw in this tardy civility 
-only a desire to learn something about the mystery of the 
will. 

‘“‘ Might ’s well go downto th’ berryin’-ground, ’n’ try to 
git noos out of a cawps, ’s outer Square Weaver,” grumbled 
the Cap’n, looking with a morose air into the empty 
‘pitcher which John had already drained ; “ reely seems ’s 
if twas my dooty, bein’ one of th’ s’lectmen, to see thet 
will.” 

“Now, Cap’n, if you ’n’ John ’ll excuse me, I’ll go ’n’ 
~set by Sandy, so ’s Sally can ’tend to th’ milk.” 

The poormaster disappeared without waiting for any 
‘response, and his visitors had no choice but to go. 

“ By crackey !” said John Barrett, turning the old mare’s 
“nose away from the post. 

“ Sing’lar pr’ceedin’, very,” responded the Cap’n; “fust 
‘time I ever heerd of a town pauper makin’ a will.” 

“‘ Suthin’ queer about it, no mistake. My ’pinion Hicks 
’n’ his wife hev madea good thing on ’t. Why didn’t they 
sign fer witnesses, ’nless they was int’rested parties ?” 

“Hey? Wa’al, there is suthin’ in thet idee; looks 
-s’picious, too, him bein’ set up in th’ bes’ bedroom ’n’ 
waited on so p’ticklar.”’ 

“They did jes’ th’ same f’r old Nance, though, you 
‘rec’lect, Cap’n; Jase ’n’ his wife are queer.” 

“That’s so, but ’tain’t in natur’ to go on doin’ fer folks 
year out an’ year in; why, lemme see—Sandy Fergurson 


-come back ’long about—must ’a’ been th’ year I built my 


-swill-house—I rec’lect he helped shave th’ shingles— 
coughin’ bad he was, too,” 

“* Don’t say so! I shouldn’t ’a’ said ’twas so fur back. 
Wa’al, he hes held out.” 

‘“¢ An’ you may depend, Jase ’n’ his wife hes knowed all 

long how th’ land lay. That prop’ty ought by rights to 

~come to the town.” 

“Y’ know he wa’n’t reely on th’ town—never got a per- 
mit. Jason took him in his own fahm’ly.” 

“What fahm’ly hes he got du¢ the town poor? But then 
‘prob’ly the’ ain’t any prop’ty to speak of.” 

“« Shoh, Cap’n, when you ketch old Square Weaver drawin’ 
up a will f’r a man ’t hain’t got prop’ty t’ dispose of, you'll 
ketch a weasel asleep; but I s’pose we may as well keep 
close ’bout it f’r the time bein’.” 

“‘ May’s well; ’specially ’s we hain’t got inf’mation ’nough 
‘to pay f’r takin’ out.” 


Having made his will, there seemed no possible reason 
why Sandy Fergurson should not die; to go on living 
‘seemed like indefinitely prolonging a visit after you had 
taken leave of your host. But when the poormaster came 
back, even his unobservant eyes recognized a new expres- 
sion of repose on the sick man’s face, that had been wont 
‘to look up in silent apology for staying so long in the way. 
““Why, Sandy,” he called, cheerfully, “ yer better a’ready ; 
“clare for ’t, I b’lieve ye’ll git well: wish’t I’d hed the 
: Square up sooner.” 
“ Them two gone?” asked Sally. 
“‘Jes’ startin’ off.” 
‘“‘What’d they come snoopin’ round for ?” 
“Come ’cause they was called, mos’ likely.” 
‘“‘Needn’ tell me; they heerd you called the Square. 
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Cap’n Cady’d like to hev all the town ’bleeged to come to 
him fer leave to sneeze.” 

Sally gathered up the papers, laid them in the drawer, and 
went to the window to roll the green paper shade higher. 

“There’s that old hen squattin’ herself down ag’in 
amongst my merrygools—shoo, there! you c’ntrary old 
simpleton! Shaw! here’s that yellow hollyhawk broke 
square off, ’n’ I hain’t saved a mite of seed.” 

She reached out for the dangling top and began break- 
ing the husk from a seed to try if it was ripe. 

“ Let me have the blow,” said Sandy, and she broke off 
the yellow blossom and laid it in his trembling hand. 

“It’s a pice color, but they don’t smell; I’ll fetch ye 
some ‘old-man’ when I get the milk strained.” 

She laid the broken stem behind one of the plaster 
vases, and went out of the room; and Sandy lay so still 
that presently the poormaster tiptoed after her, dropping 
his knife, and jarring the stand as he stooped to pick it 
up, so that the bottles clashed together. 

“ He’s ’sleep,” be said, in a noisy, penetrative whisper, 
at which Sandy smiled. He moved his fingers to touch 
the tips of the soft petals; he even managed to gather 
them together and raise the flower towards his ear; and 
then a strange look stole over his face. His eyes did not 
move from the window which looked towards the river. 
The sun was setting behind the pine woods, and one little 
rosy fleck of cloud drifted like a boat above the tree-tops. 
The cows had come up from the meadow, but the oxen, 
enjoying their Sunday rest, were still feeding on the short, 
bunchy grass. He could hear an impatient low from old 
Sukey in the lane, the slow creak of the pump-handle, and 
the water pouring into the trough, and he knew how the 
horses were drinking, their wide nostrils flaring and their 
liquid eyes full of quiet content. The rosy boat had 
drifted away, and in its place were golden islands and 
cliffs purple with shadows. His eyes wavered and dropped 
away from the far-off splendor. The room was growing 
dusky, but something faintly luminous wavered through 
the darkness like a soft, transparent curtain blown into 
billowy folds by the night air. The wind freshened, and 
the narrow, flag-bottomed chair rocked a little, very slowly. . 
There was a faint humming in the yellow blossom, a low, 
complaining cry of something imprisoned and struggling 
for freedom. He felt it beat like a pulse against his 
fingers. His eyes, suddenly bright, looked expectantly 
upward; his fingers loosened; the crumpled flower fell 
away from them, and Sandy lay on his pillow, smiling, as 
a child smiles in a dream. 


“‘T found him jest that way,” said Sally, rehearsing the 
story to a neighbor who had come in to borrow some 
“emp’tin’s;” “he lay there as peaceable as a baby, an’ I 
never mistrusted he was dead. I’d picked him a bunch of 
old-man, ’n’ I walked right up ’n’ held it to his nose to 
smell—you see, ’twas kinder dark in the bedroom—’’ 

“*Makes me feel creepy to think of it. I s’pose you 
didn’t see nothin’, did ye? Old Mis’ Babcock went off 
that way, and when Em’line come in to the bedroom suthin’ 
breshed past her, goin’ out.” 

“No, I didn’t see anything, but I took notice of that 
chair you’re settin’ in: it was rockin’ kind of slow, as if 
somebody had jest riz up from it. The’s a sight of things 
we don’t understand.” 

“Vis ’ndeed, Mis’ Hicks. Wa’al, I must be goin’. An’ 
you ain’t goin’ to do nothin’ about that will? hev it pro- 
ba-ted, or whatever ?” 

“No, we ain’t. Square Weaver he’s been up, an’ Cap’n 
Cady’s kep’ a-naggin’ at Mr. Hicks till he says if ’twa’n’t a 
State’s prison ’fense he’d tear it up. Sandy set a dretfle 
sight by Mr. Hicks, an’ he’d been glad to give us the hull 
world, but, lawfle sakes, what’d we want of land in Cali- 
forny? Might’s well be in Africky.” 

“ An’ I s’pose Mr. Hicks ’d be li’ble for the taxes, and 
road-tax, too, f’s I know?” 

“Like’s anyway. I told Mr. Hicks seemed a pity to 
waste all that writin-—the Square’s a reel nice writer—an’ 
he said he guessed he’d put a coddercil to it ’n’ leave it to 
the town poor.” 
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Social Weeds 


We all have them in our circle of acquaintances—those 
people who, in public, present the appearance of being 
intimates with us. Chance reference to incidents that 
the listeners may not understand ; whispered conferences 
about nothing ; voicing your opinion as if you had dele- 
gated to them the authority to speak for you, are joined 
with frank comments on your appearance and belongings. 
It is this type of person that is continually throwing you 
into doubtful relations by repeating half-sentences, telling 
half-truths, misinterpreting you to your friends and the 
wider circle of acquaintances. And all this is done with 
such an appearance of innocence that they almost con- 
vince you that they are true. If only they would do some- 
thing tangible, something that you could grasp firmly in 
your own mind, that would justify you in dropping them 
because they were dangerous! Alas! they keep within 
the pale of endurance, and play upon your credulity each 
time, and you, at least while in their presence, accept 
their statement, listen to their misinterpretation, half be- 
lieving they have repented of the error of their ways, and 
are truthful at last. 

At first the individual discovers them, and after a time 
the circle, and then their day of power is over. It only 
shows us how helpless we are—mere straws on the social 
current. We cannot live our ideals except in our own 
souls; the dear public must take the reflection that, not 
our friends, but our acquaintances, hold up. We cannot 
contro] the false impression conveyed by these mirrors— 
some representing us tall and cadaverous, some short and 
broad to the point of grotesqueness: both caricatures. 

The friction comes if we do not accept these misinter- 
preters as the natural phenomena of untrained morals 
and manners, They are social weeds whose immortality 
protects them from being uprooted from the social soil. 


% 
The Outsider in the Home 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


“Tt seems to be clearly our duty,” wrote a friend the 
other day, “to invite Mrs. into our home for the 
winter. John and I have had a good many consultations 
over it, our little household being so sweet and harmonious, 
and our children developing so beautifully, that we dread 
the introduction of a disturbing element, and poor Mrs. 
has had such a hard life, it has made her irritable 
and sharp. We dread it a little, but it does seem so plainly 
a divine appointment for us that we mean to be cheery 
about it, and let it make our home the richer.” 

There spoke the true Christian spirit, the spirit that takes 
up the cross and straightway hides it under the flowers of 
meekness and tender love. In my childhood it happened 
that, at different periods, somebody, distinctly an outsider, 
became for a while a member of our family. I did not then 
understand, as I do now, how much these visitations, ex- 
tending sometimes over many months, added to the cares 
of my delicate little mother, nor how brave she was in re- 
ceiving each person, woman or man, belonging to kinsfolk 
or acquaintance, as it might be, with simple and cordial 
hospitality. One such temporary inmate, a stranger in the 
land, friendless and solitary, was taken ill under our roof, 
died there, and was buried in our family plot, my parents 
commiserating his loneliness even in death. I remember 
that we children thought very kindly and tenderly of this 
man, who had been tethered to us by a tenuous thread of 
association from over the sea, and were glad that he was not 
all alone in the cemetery, on windy nights when the rain fell. 
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Another inmate of our home, one who spent several win 
ters with us, was a droll little maiden lady, a tailoress, who 
sometimes did her work in her room, and sometimes went 
out by the day, to make down “father’s trousers for little 
Benjamin” in the home of a neighbor or in some thrifty 
household where the means were limited and the people 
above false pride. There would Miss Mary turn and press 
and retrim with buttons and braid father’s own top-coat— 
a heavy piece of work, to be tackled only by valiant and 
capable hands—or, if need were, put quilts in the frame, 
or something else that was to be done. 

I possess two much-prized mementos of this little lady. 
One is her tailor’s press-board, narrow at one end and 
broad at the other, smooth with use and dark with age. 
The other hangs on my bedroom wall, a piece of worsted 
work, wrought by my own little childish hands under her 
supervision, an accomplished fact at last, of which we were 
both very proud, and which the girls of to-day laugh at very 
merrily when they survey it now. 

This friend married from our house, and her wedding 
was the first I ever attended. She wore a gown of change- 
able silk, and looked very splendid. Only a few years ago, 
in her widowhood and ripe old age, she passed away ; but 
as long as she lived she came and went in my home as she 
had in my mother’s, at her own will, and always welcome. 

Another and less agreeable outsider who spent a year 
in my girlhood’s home was a remote connection who had 
outlived all her own people, and drifted at seventy into 
the safe harbor of our domicile. Fretful, crotchety, per- 
verse beyond belief, this old gentlewoo an greatly taxed my 
dear mother’s almost invincible patience, but it stood the 
strain, not breaking down even on the memorable morn- 
ing when Grandma, as we called her by courtesy, did not 
come to breakfast nor to prayers. We knocked at her 
door. Dead silence within. We listened. A hush as of 
the grave! We pried open the lock, our hearts beating 
with awe and fear. Tableau! There sat Grandma, fully 
dressed in black bombazine, white fluted cap over her 
brown false front (a woman with natural gray hair would 
not have behaved so, I am sure), white kerchief crossed 
over her ample breast, spectacles on, Bible in her hand.. 
Forestalling speech of ours, the dame severely said, as soon 
as our heads appeared in the doorway: 

“What is the meaning, may I ask, of this remarkable 
intrusion? Am I not to be permitted to enjoy my devo- 
tions in peace ?” 

I hold firmly to the belief that there are two sides to 
every question that can possibly be presented to a human 
being. Zs question has, perhaps, three or four sides. 
Imprimis, we generally conceive of the ideal home as 
being composed of father, mother, and children. When 
the children are in the nursery, in the time of all others. 
susceptible to impressions, and of all others formative, we 
do prefer for them the molding hand only of those to whom: 
God has committed their care. Yet a grandmother, an 
aunt, a dear kinsman, is often directly helpful and of great 
advantage in a child’s life. And perhaps an outsider, 
not so close as these, may be by way of a liberal education: 
to the little ones and young people in the home. 

An outsider brings in, for one thing, another point of 
view. It is always well to get the point of view of others. 
than one’s immediate relatives. Our own people may 
have excellent notions and admirable ways, but it does 
not follow that these will not be improved by some modi-- 
fication, some new influence from without. Just as travel 
broadens and enlarges the mind of the traveler, so the 
stay-at-home person may be broadened by the daily inter- 
course with somebody whose experiences are entirely 
opposite from his own. 

The presence of an outsider in the home is apt to re- 
press certain candors and familiarities which do not tend 
to peace. There is less friction where there is the practice 
of courteous conventionalities than where people allow 
themselves to find fault unchecked, or to utter hasty words, 
which may soon be repented of, but leave a sting, never- 
theless, and a scar. 

An outsider probably helps to bring the housekeeping 
up to a high-water mark of uniform painstaking. Spotted: 
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table-cloths, soiled napkins, clouded silver, lint-rough china 
and glass, should never be tolerated in a domestic interior ; 
but, for many reasons, the matron who is disposed to con- 
done sins of omission and commission in these regards 
will insist on proper attention in all departments when 
there is some one outside her own family to be con- 
sidered. 

Finally, my sisters, let me advise you, if the outsider 
comes into the shelter of your home, to make him quickly, 
so far as you can, a partaker of all that is best within it; 
give him the freedom of the family Jife, of heart and hearth- 
stone. For, somehow, the very warmth and glow and genial 
life of the home should enfold all who dwell there, and 
should bless benignly the stranger within its gates. 

With tact and kindly feeling on both sides, this will not 
do away with the confidence that belongs of right to the 
inmates. An outsider must not be always in evidence. 
He or she will not fail, especially, to leave husbands and 
wives to their own half-hours of talk apart after dinner, or 
in the later evening. The outsider has duties to the home, 
and relations quite as definite as those the home has to 


him or to her. 
% 
Was It the Right Size? 


By Rachel Dunkirk 


In a tiny one-roomed cottage, under a hill that protected 
a New England village from the northern gales, lived my 
heroine. The road had been raised a few rods not far 
from where the cottage stood, so that its roof and stone 
chimney caught the eye in passing rather than the house, 
whose gray boards matched the hillside in winter when 
there was no snow. In the little one-roomed house lived 
a most loving and kindly-hearted woman, some sixty years 
old, known to the whole region as “ M’ria.” No wedding 
was in keeping with the standards of the neighborhood if 
M’ria was not busy for days before the date; no funeral 
was well conducted if M’ria was not present; and certainly 
the family would not find the house comfortable if she did 
not stay, after the cortége left for the graveyard, to open 
windows and let in the sunlight, arrange the furniture 
and set thetable. At jelly-making time she was indispen- 
sable, and for the pig-killing season her time was fully 
engaged. No person ever thought of hurting M’ria’s feel- 
ings by offering her money. The most arduous service 
was neighborly service; and her help was accepted in 
the spirit she rendered it. Her cellar was well sup- 
plied with all the farm produce she could use. Butter, 
golden and fresh, was often a gift that she had the 
pleasure of sharing with those less favored; fresh meat 
was almost a daily expression of friendship; while poultry 
was a regular Sunday dinner, and to this meal she always 
invited some one whose dinner would not be so choice. 
About a quarter of a mile beyond M’ria’s little home, and 
almost at the top of the hill, was a large farm-house with 
still larger barns. Hen-house, duck-pond, rows of hives, 
corn-crib, all spoke of the prosperous owner. M/’ria never 
talked about this farm, where her services were frequently 
demanded, but in her innermost heart she always rejoiced 
when she caught sight of the stones on the top of her own 
chimney, on her return from her prosperous neighbor’s. 

One morning, when the first crisp touches of frost told of 
winter’s nearness, the neighbor stopped on his way to the 
landing with a load of potatoes to tell M’ria that Sally, 
his wife, was going to try out the lard, and if M’ria would 
go up and help, Sally would give her a bowl of lard— 
these were the only neighbors who suggested pay to M’ria. 
M’ria hurried up her morning’s work and went cheer- 
fully up the long hill, saying to herself, ‘“ Law, why didn’t 
Sally tell me sooner! might just as well got through earlier 
and been up there an hour ago!” At eight o’clock M’ria 
called out cheerfully to Sally as she went through the 
gate, ‘Here I am! sorry I was so late.” Sally nodded 
as she pulled the bucket out of the well hand over hand. 
M’ria expected no more, and went into the house, where 
pans and pots testified to the hard day’s work that was 
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before them. All day between stove and table the two 
women trotted. At last, at early candlelight, the rows of 
pans and crocks filled with the snow-white lard told the 
story of the success of the day’s labor. M’ria was tying 
on the quilted hood and pinning her blanket shawl about 
her tightly, for the wind had risen, when her friend and 
fellow-worker came from the cellar with a pint bowl filled 
with lard. ‘‘ Here, M’ria, take this home with you. You 
know it’s good, ’cause ye helped make it,” she said, with 
a half laugh and a slight mantling of color to her thin 
face. M’ria involuntarily looked at the rows of crocks 
and pans as she stretched out her hand for the tiny bowl. 
As if in response to the look, Sally said, “ It’s a bowlful, 
M’ria, it’s a bowlful, nevertheless.” 

With her usual grateful smile M’ria took the tiny bowl, 
and, with the remark that the lard would be solid by morn- 
ing, opened the door and started on her homeward walk 
down the hill. As the gray stones of the chimney came 
in sight, the grateful smile deepened in M’ria’s eyes. As 
she looked back, just before she turned from the road to 
go through the bars, at the gleam of the one candle burn- 
ing in the kitchen of the house on the hill, M’ria hurried 
through the bars, unlocked the door, stroked the cat 
who came around the house, and lighted two candles. 
The wind soon brought the fire to the point of cheery com- 
panionship, and the teakettle to singing‘a song. M’ria, 
before she made the tea, looked once more at the dim 
light on the hilltop, and at the tiny bowl. “Law! she 
thinks it is a bowlful!” And the tiny bowl was carried 


down cellar. 
From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Outlook: 

Will you kindly permit me to ask a question about the rule 
for making marshmallows of the lady who gave us the delightful 
chapter on candy-making? In attempting to get the materials 
as directed, I found gum arabic a dollar a pound. As I can 
buy delicious marshmallows for fifty cents a pound, I thought 
there must be some mistake. Isn’t there something cheaper 
that is generally used that is just as good? 

E. M. P. 


In reply to inquiry in regard to the price of white gum arabic, 
it can be bought of the wholesale druggists at from forty to 
ninety cents a pound. Half a pound will make quite a quantity. 
It is always well for those unused to candy-making to try half a 
recipe at first. If the outlay is as much or more than for the 
ready-made confections, the pleasure of making one’s own and 
the peculiar relish of home-made productions in this line will 
perhaps offset the extra cost. 

KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


Dear Outlook : 

You ask the opinion of your readers upon the method of teach- 
ing faith to children, illustrated in the case of the little fellow 
who prayed for a pleasant day. Such teaching seems to me to 
have for its sure end, not faith, but unfaith. A child does not 
easily recognize an indirect reply to his question; still less can 
he understand an indirect answer to his prayer. If a stormy day 
had come, to the disappointment would have been added a 
doubt of the prayer having reached the ear of God,a feeling 
that perhaps He did not care for the petition of a little child, an 
uncertainty as to the depth of the friendship between his mother 
and the One above, if not also a partial loss of his faith in the 
mother herself. 

Further, the opportunity was lost for giving the little one an 
inkling of the brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood of God. 
By prayer 

The whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the teet of God. 
When her boy added to his prayer the request for “a pleasant 
day to-morrow,” the mother might have reminded him of the 
flowers and grasses, the hillsides and meadows, which were per- 
haps waiting thirstily for showers, the streams that might be run- 
ning low so that the water-mills could do no work and all their 
busy wheels must be stilled; then would come the comparison 
of his childish field of vision with that of the allseeing Father. 

Or, since a story always reaches children, the mother might 
have told of the farmer who perhaps had-only a field of corn 
to furnish food for his cattle, and, by the sale of the golden ears, 
food and clothing for his little children. It would be easy to pic- 
ture the rustling green rows beginning to droop and turn yellow 
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under continuous sunshine, while the anxious farmer looked each 
morning for clouds that would bring the needed rain-drops. 
Would not the boyish heart have swelled with an appreciation 
of the needs and rights of others, who also pray to the Father? 
And if the rainy day had replaced the desired sunshiny one, would 
not the sting have been taken from his disappointment by the good 
accomplished elsewhere by the falling drops? 


% 
The School-Girls’ Fund 


It has seemed to us best that the world that gives should 
know a little of the world to whom it gives. The following 
is a condensed history of the friends to whom the money 
sent to this friendship fund has been given : 


M. L. S. 


A presser in suit house where she worked, a very deserving 
girl, without relatives, is sick with consumption. She has been 
unable to work since last summer. She is boarding with friends, 
and has very little money. She was ill in bed at Christmas- 
time, when $10 was given to her. 

Another girl has a father, old and sick, and a sister to sup- 
port. She is a dressmaker by the day, or in an establishment. 
She has been out of work some weeks. We loaned her $10 for 
rent. 

Another dressmaker, because of the dull season, had gotten 
behind in her board. She recently lost a brother she was 
trying to educate, and she had to use her money for doctor and 
funeral expenses. We loaned her till May $25 to pay off her 
board, as the people with whom she boarded were in need of 
money, and to start her a little till she got work. 

To a girl whose father, an old man, has lost his work, and 
who has a sick mother and a sister too small to work, $10 was 
loaned for rent. 


The President of another club writes : 


Thank you very much for not wanting to know the names of 
the girls who received the money. Case No.1 is one of my 
club members whose family consists of seven other children 
besides herself, her father and mother, and a baby expected to 
be born within a few days. 

They were about to be dispossessed when the girl applied to 
me for the loan of last month’s rent, which was $12. That 
same week the father secured work at $12 a week, and will be 
able within a short time—naturally, after all the debts have been 
paid—to take care of his family. 

Case No. 2—a girl who injured herself through over-reaching 
at her work; was taken home from work with a hemorrhage, 
and disabled for many weeks; incurred many debts through 
doctors’ bills and medicines, and requested a loan of $10. 
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A Coal-Yard at Sea 


The necessity for every nation having coaling-stations 
in different parts of the world has been the cause of inter- 
national dissension, and more than once of war, or a close 
approach to it. It was one of the arguments advanced in 
favor of annexing Hawaii to the United States that it 
would afford a coaling-station for our war-ships, and the 
same argument has been used in regard to the annexation 
of Cuba. It is known that England maintains her pos- 
session of the Bermudas partly because of the value of 
that little group of islands as coaling-stations for her war 
fleets, and England has built the largest dry-dock in the 
world on the Island of St. David, one of the Bermuda 
group. An American has invented a device by which coal 
can be put aboard a vessel at sea with perfect ease. It 
has been the dream of naval officers for years, this possi- 
bility of replenishing the coal supply without going into 
harbor, and at any time that the supply was necessary, in 
any part of the world. A few months ago the experiment 
was made off the Sandy Hook flag-ship in the harbor of 
New York. The flagship San Francisco was coaled by 
the Kearsarge while the two vessels were two hundred feet 
apart, both vessels steaming at the rate of four knots an 
hour. It was decided that this speed could have been 
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increased to ten knots an hour without interfering at all 
with the loading of the coal. So successful was the ex- 
periment that the sailors on board applauded and cheered. 
The coal was put in bags and shot into the hold of the 
vessel in these bags, thus saving a great deal of dust and 
dirt being blown about. A steel hawser was run, by means 
of a cutter, to the Kearsarge fortwo hundred feet; a steel 
pendant was passed from the Kearsarge to the San Fran- 
cisco; with the aid of spars and cross-heads, a trolley- 
line was thrown between the two vessels. Of course this 
trolley is an inclined plane. Bags containing two hun- 
dred pounds of sand were run from one vessel to the 
other. A patent detacher liberated the bag when it struck 
the deck of the San Francisco. The experiment was 
made long enough to prove that fifteen tons of coal or 
ore could be loaded from one ship to another in an hour. 
It was demonstrated also that two trolleys could be used 
with equal ease, thus making it possible to coal a boat at 
the rate of thirty tons an hour. 

Of course the possibility of rough weather and the dif- 
ferent adjustment of machinery must be considered, but 
it is admitted by all that this new method of coaling 
vessels is of National importance, especially to a Govern- 
ment like the United States, which does not possess a single 
coaling-station of its own in foreign waters. Great Britain 
has coaling-stations all over the world, over which it has 
absolute control; but British ships have to go to these 
stations when needing coal, so that even to so well pre- 
pared a nation as Great Britain this device to load a boat 
at sea is of very great importance. Loading steamers with 
coal from lighters has very great disadvantages, especially 
in rough weather, when the lighter is thrown back and 
forth against the sides of the vessel. Mr. Philip B. Low, 
under whose direction this experiment was made, says 
that it would be even possible to load a ship at the rate of 
a bag a minute at any point where one vessel can tow 


another. 
% 
Pink Ribbons 


By Sydney Dayre 

“ Hitty !” 

‘What ?” 

“Come here.” 

“T can’t just now; I’m busy.” 

“Come anyhow. I want you.” 

**Can’t you wait till I’ve strained this milk ?” 

“No, I want to speak to you right now.” 

Maria’s petulant voice had come from her couch on a 
side porch of the farm-house through a wide kitchen to the 
back porch on which Hitty stood to strain the evening’s 
milk. Only two of the pans were as yet filled with the foamy 
whiteness as she impatiently set down the pail and went to 
her cousin. 

“What do you want ?” 

“‘T want you to go over to the village to-morrow and buy 
something.” 

*Couldn’t you ’a’ told me that when I was done ?” 

“No, I couldn’t. I wanted to tell you now.” 

“Well, I can’t go, I know. There’s too much to do. 
It’s bakin’-day, and hops to pick, and the feather beds to 
put out to air. You can wait till some other day, I guess.” 

“‘T say I can’t,” whimpered Maria. ‘ Mother, she can 
go, can’t she?” 

Mother, who was sitting by Maria, looked doubtful and 
perplexed. 

“T s’pose we might manage it, Hitty,” she said. “I 
could see to the bakin’ alone, and Tom might pick the 
hops, and we might let the beds wait till Saturday—hey ?” 

This did not suit Hitty at all. She knew very well that 
Tom was too busy with other work on the farm to easily 
find time for picking the hops. They also would probably 
be left over for Saturday, and Saturday’s work was always 
heavy enough without any other day’s burdens being put 
upon it. 

But the amount of Saturday’s work was not the real 
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consideration to Hitty. There was to be a picnic over near 
the summer hotel, to which all the neighbors were invited. 
There would be beautiful singing by some of the city 
visitors, and for days Hitty had been trying to keep the 
work from shoving over on to that day, hoping to be able 
to go in the afternoon. And now a whole day to be wasted 
in going in to the village ! 

“Ts it anything you want so very bad?” she asked of 
Maria. 

“Yes. It’s some ribbon just like that Miss Helen wears 
when she comes to see me. You’ve seen it—round her 


neck and her waist. It looks as pretty as a picture. I 


want some like it.” 

“‘ Like to know what for,” said Hitty, with a little dis- 
dainful look at her cousin. 

But her heart smote her for the sneer as she regarded 
Maria’s pale face and crooked figure. Maria had been 
lying down for two years, as the result of a terrible hurt. 
Every one in the family petted and indulged her, and Hitty 
usually took her full share in it. But just now her head, 
‘as we have seen, was filled with other things. 

“ Well, I know what for, and that’s enough,” said Maria, 
flushing a little at the taunt. 

“‘T guess you had best go,” said Maria’s mother, with a 
‘sideways glance at Hitty. 

And Hitty went back to her milk-pans, half angry, half 
‘despairing of her hoped-for Saturday frolic. 

** She’s always havin’ her own way,” she mused impa- 
tiently to herself. ‘I don’t see why everybody should 
have to stand round for her, if she is sick. Ribbons for 
her! to tie round her old wrapper. All ’cause of that 
nippy little Miss from the hotel. But if Maria says it’s to 
be so, I s’pose it’s to be so. Well, I believe I’ll get me a 
ribbon, too. I’ve had that quarter for six months. Buy 
myself a birthday present—ho!” 

That was another feature of it. Saturday was: Hitty’s 
birthday. No one in the family had hitherto ever thought 


of such a thing as noticing a birthday; but Miss Helen, in 


-one of her visits to Maria’s couch, during which Hitty had 
made opportunity to sit within hearing as she shelled the 
peas for dinner, had talked of birthdays and birthday gifts, 
and Hitty had rejoiced when she heard that the picnic was 
to take place on hers. No one would know that her birth- 
day was to be celebrated—that was a joke to be kept all 
to herself. , 

Hitty never thought of complaining, even to herself, 
that she was probably the hardest-worked member of her 
uncle’s family. Every one worked, and she worked will- 
ingly. But just now she felt a little rebellious. At an- 
other time the prospect of the ride to the village in the 
Summer morning would have helped her to listen more 
patiently to her cousin’s very minute directions regarding 
the purchase which was to be made for her. 

“Now, I want it to be exactly right. Pink—just the 
color of those roses out there—” 

“T should think you’d choose blue, with your light hair,” 


commented Hitty. . 


“No, I don’t want blue, I want pink. And I want it 


good. Now don’t you, Hitty, go to gettin’ some poor, 


cotton-backed, sleazy stuff. I want it all silk, a good body. 
The piece for the waist must be two yards. ‘That ’ll go 
round the waist and make a bow and one end to hang— 
that’s the way they do it now. About an inch and a half 
wide. And for the neck it’ll be narrower. A yard and a 
quarter. I guess youcan get the narrow for about twenty 
cents a yard, and the wide for twenty-five. Here’s my 
seventy-five cents. I’ve been a good while savin’ it up.” 

Hitty put it in her old purse beside her own precious 
quarter, and then listened to her aunt’s directions for buy- 
ing some utensils needed in the dairy work. 

Hitty liked very well to shop when her time was not so 
valuable as to-day. The sweetness of the morning, the 
coolness of the woods through which her way led, the 


freshness of the trees and wild flowers, had, long before: 


the end of her drive, taken from her the unwonted petu- 

lance, and she felt at peace with Maria and all the world. 
“Poor Maria! I don’t mean no hard feelin’ towards 

her—she havin’ to lay there day in and day out. If 
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she wants pink ribbon, pink ribbon let her have, for all I 
don’t say it’ll go good—she bein’ so light-complected. 
Well [with a little sigh], I can’t have no ribbon for my 
waist, but I’ll have one for my neck.” 

Even innocent Hitty knew that pink would look well 
near her own dark-brown curls and rosy cheeks. 

She left the delightful ribbon-shopping until the last. 
And then came a great dismay. 

The ribbon stock in the country store was not large. 
Nothing could be found striking the happy medium in 
quality and price laid down by Maria. 

There was a piece so rich and soft, so lovely in tint, that 
into Hitty’s throat came a lump of longing admiration. 
O for such a ribbon to wear! And how it would delight 
Maria ! 

But it was beyond even Maria’s reach—thirty-seven 
cents a yard. The only other piece was a cottony thing 
at which Maria would be sure to sniff with contempt. 

Well, Maria must wait. If any of the money sent for 
the other purchases had been left, Hitty would not have 
hesitated to use it, knowing it would be thought all right 
at home. But it was spent. 

Her own money? Nonsense! The narrow ribbon was 
exactly what was wanted. She could have her own neck- 
ribbon, and, by getting up by four in the morning and 
working hard, could stand a fair chance of going to the 
picnic. There was no need of Maria’s making such a fuss 
about a ribbon—she, who could not go anywhere, and who 
never did anything but lie still and fret and order people 
around. Maria must do without for once. 

But then over Hitty’s heart came a rush of remorseful 
tenderness. Maria could not taste the delight of morning 
drives, of straying through the meadow for the cows, of 
striving with all her might to compass a picnic—yes, of 
getting a good day’s work done and going at night to sweet, 
dreamless rest. Poor Maria! 

Then a little surge of rebellion, and it was over. Her 
own quarter went to make out the lack, and the rich rib- 
bon was, in its white-paper wrapping, carefully bestowed in 
the new milk-strainer to avoid crushing. 

“And I won’t tell her. That’ll be a—kind of a birth- 
day doin’s for me.” 

And in the hot afternoon Hitty jogged homeward, in 
her heart an uplift of self-sacrifice which many might have 
envied in the poor little farm drudge. 


“The hops is all picked, Hitty, and the feather beds 
can wait till Monday.” 

Hitty’s eyes opened wide at this morning greeting from 
her aunt. The picnic loomed up brightly before her 
mind’s eye. 

“‘ And,” she went on. “ you’re to go this afternoon, and 
it’s glad I am that the picnic comes on your birthday. 
Yes, you thought we’d forgot it, didn’t you? Well, Maria 
says Miss Helen says it’s nice for folks to remember folks’ 
birthdays; and if there ever was a good little hard-working 
thing, that deserved to be remembered, it’s you.” 

Hitty had another little spasm of remorse for her re- 
flections against the young girl who had spent a little of 
her vacation-time in bringing a few sweet words and sweet 
thoughts to the poor girl on the farm. 


“ Hitty!” called Maria. 

‘* What ?” 

“Come here.” 

T’ll come as soon as I can.” 

“Come now. I want you this very minute.” 

Hitty was in her room dressing for the picnic, finding 
not a cloud in the fact that her white dress was too short 
in the waist and too long in the skirt from the latest letting 
out of the last tuck. 

“ Hurry !”’—another impatient note from Maria. 

Hitty hurried. 

Before Maria on her couch lay the soft, lustrous pink 
ribbon for neck and waist. 

“Come here. Stand up close.” 

Around Hitty’s waist it went, to be tied by Maria’s thin 
fingers into the bow with one long end. Then came the 
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neck-ribbon, and when it was on Maria held her close for 
a moment. 

“There, Hitty, don’t I know when to get pink? It’s 
your birthday present, and it looks awful good on you. 
But it don’t look half so good as you be, Hitty.” 
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Scouts and Friends 


We think of dogs as being associated rather with peace 
than with war, and yet the French and the Russians have 
trained dogs to be of great use in war. It is singular what 
different points make a dog most valuable when being 
trained in this way. For instance, the trainers prefer dogs 
of dark color to those of light, because they are less visible 
to the enemy. In Germany the dogs are trained very 
peculiarly. Some of the soldiers put on French and 
Russian uniforms and represent the enemy, and treat 
the dogs very cruelly, shouting at them in the two foreign 
languages and beating them and ill-treating them to arouse 
the dogs’ hostility. The German soldiers then come to the 
front, and pet and caress and feed them. The dogs are 
made suspicious of those wearing the enemy’s colors. 
When their suspicions are aroused, they do not bark, but, 
either by whining or by their growl, call attention to a 
disturbing influence. The dogs also carry messages ; 
these messages are put in a pouch which is fastened on a 
light iron collar ; the dog is sent off with a whispered word ; 
his message is read, and the help secured that was asked 
for. It is said that this is the most difficult part of the 
training—to train the dogs to go directly from one point to 
another, as a dog is sometimes tempted out of the beaten 
track—even a well-trained dog. Sporting dogs and kin- 
dred breeds are best suited to this work. It is said that 
after the dogs are wounded once they are useless. 

Another way in which it is proposed to use dogs in case 
of war is after the battle, in carrying succor to the wounded. 
The dogs will be trained to scour the battle-fields with 
flasks about their necks, and, after finding a wounded 
man, to bark until help comes. It is thought that this 
will be the easiest part of the lesson the dog can learn. 
For this branch of the service it is said that wolf-hounds 
and sheep-dogs are best. The training is done by the 
placing of a number of men on the ground in out-of-the- 
way places, lying face downward on the earth; the dogs 
are then sent in search. The dog is taught to put his 
fore foot on the body and bark loudly ; an ambulance-cart 
responds to this call. In addition to drink, it is thought 
that the dog can carry material for a temporary dressing 
of the wounds, which a man slightly wounded could use 
until the doctors arrived. In some of the Russian regi- 
ments the dogs have already been trained so that their 
value on the battle-field is no longer questionable. 
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Familiar Quotations 


Supply the missing letters in the following familiar quo- 
tations, giving author and place from which they are taken : 


1. “B-t n—e- t-e r-s— w-t-o-t —-h-— t-o-n.” 
2. “D-r- t- b- -r-e: n-t-i-g c-n n-e- a Le; 
A f-u-t w-i-h n-e-s i- m-s- g-o-s t-o t-e-e-y.” 
3. “ H-a-t- i- t-e -e-o-d -l-s-i-g -h-t w- m-r-a-s -r— c-p-b-e 


-f: - b-e-s-n- t-a—- m-n-y -a-n-t -u-.” 
4. “ M-n- y-u- s-e-c— a -i-t-e 
—e-t i- m-y -a- y-u- f-r-u-e-.” 
5. “T-e -r-e- m-n-l- o- t-e -t-n-i-g -o-].” 
6. “T-k- a -t-a— -n— -h-o- i- u- it- t-e a-r: -o- m-y 


s-e -y -h-t -h-c- w-y -h- w-n- i-.” 
7. “A-d — o-t -a-e -e-r— d-f-n-e-, 


L-t-l— s-i- i- s—o-e-t m-n-e.” 
8. “O-l- t-e -c-i-n- o- t-e -u-t 
S-e-] -w-e- a-d -l-s-o- i- t-e -u-t.” 


g. “ T-u- a-— t-e n-e-l- t- t-e -o-e 
O- a— t-e d-i- -o —-h- s-n.” 
10. “ H-n-r -n— s-a-e -r-m -o -o-d-t-o- r-s-; 
A-t -e-] -o-r -a-t, -h-r- a-] t-e -o-o- l-e-.” 
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For the Little Folks 


Told while Knitting the Mittens 
Mopsey, the Lamb 


Grandmother was knitting Johnny some new mittens. 
They were of soft, fine yarn, dyed a beautiful cardinal color. 
The wool from which they were 
made grew, several summers 
ago, on the back of a little 
white sheep named Mopsey. 
Grandmother at that time lived 
‘on a farm, and had several 
sheep. Mopsey was a pretty 
pet lamb, and her wool was so 
soft and fine and beautiful that 
Grandmother kept it separate 
from that of the other sheep, 
and had it carded and spun for 
mittens. After a time Grand- 
mother sold herfarm and came 
to live in the city with her eldest son, who was Johnny’s 
father. Grandmother had a large boxful of the yarn made 
from Mopsey’s wool, all dyed in lovely colors, and she was 
knitting from it mittens for her grandchildren. It was now 
Johnny’s turn to have mittens. Grandmother was to knit 
him two pairs. 

Grandmother’s youngest son, who was Johnny’s Uncle 
Frank, had come to the city with his mother, to learn to be 
an artist. They had two pleasant rooms on the second 
floor of Johnny’s father’s house. There were folding doors 
between them, and while Uncle Frank was drawing and 
painting in one room, Grandmother was reading, sewing, or 
knitting in the other. 

The day that Johnny’s mittens were begun, he had been 
out-of-doors playing in the snow and water. His mother 
had taken him in, changed his wet clothing, made him take 
some hot medicine, and told him he must not go out again 
that day. The older children had gone to school. Johnny 
wandered about the rooms, feeling rather unhappy and a 
little ashamed of having made so much trouble. Finally 
he peeped in at Grandmother’s door. 

“ You may come in, Johnny,” said Grandmother. “Iam 
going to knit you some mittens.” So Johnny went in. 

Grandmother lifted him into an easy chair, where he sat 
very quietly, with the soles of his little feet standing out 
straight toward the fire. Presently Grandmother’s kitten, 
Taffy, leaped into his lap and curled down for Johnny to 
stroke her back. 

““Won’t you tell me a story, Grandmother?” asked 
Johnny. 

“Don’t talk now; I’m counting,” said Grandmother. 

She had measured Johnny’s wrist, and was rapidly 
making the stitches on her shining knitting-needles. Soon 
she stopped counting, leaned back in her chair, and her 
needles began to click merrily, and the yarn moved swiftly 
over her fingers. Then she looked at Johnny and smiled. 

“T might tell you,” she said, “about my little lamb, 
Mopsey—the little lamb on whose back the wool grew 
that is making your mittens.” 

“Oh, do,” cried Johnny, his eyes sparkling. ‘Was it 
when you lived on the farm ?” 

“Yes,” said Grandmother. ‘ Mopsey was a little wee 
lamb whose mother had died, and when they brought her 
in to me she was so weak she could hardly bleat. She lay 
in a little basket filled with wool. I fed her with warm 
milk from a teaspoon. I hardly thought she could live 
until the second day. Then she raised herself up in the 
basket and toppled out on the floor. She jumped up on 
her little unsteady legs and walked across the room. 
How funny she did look, to be sure! 

“ Well,” continued Grandmother, “ she grew fast enough 
after that, and in a few weeks she was a beautiful white 
lamb, frisking all over the place. I tied a bell on her 
neck, and she would follow me all over the farm.” 
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“‘T wish I had a lamb,” said Johnny. 

“TI had to keep her tied in the yard with a rope and a 
stake, most of the time, though,” said Grandmother, “ to 
prevent her from doing mischief to the flowers and vege- 
tables. When she had nibbled the grass short about her, 
I must find a fresh patch and move the stake. Soon she 
would have the grass all cropped off there, and I must 
move her again. I used to carry her scraps from the 
table, too. She was very fond of them, and when she 
saw me coming she would sit up straight, hang down her 
front feet, and beg just like a dog.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Johnny, “how I do wish I had a 
lamb!” 

“But the best thing Mopsey ever did,” said Grand- 
mother, “‘was to lead home your little cousin George 
when he was lost. George came to stay on the farm with 
me one summer when his mother was sick. He was four 
years old.” 

“I’m five,” said Johnny. ‘He was a smaller boy 
than I.” ; 

“Yes,” said Grandmother. “And I never meant to let 
him go so far from the house. But one day he strayed 
away and wandered over into the berry-pasture. It wasn’t 
so very far, but Georgie could not find the way home, and 
he was frightened. He was crying at the top of his voice, 
but no one heard him. I don’t know what the poor child 
would have done, but he heard a tinkle-tinkle-tinkle, and 
Mopsey came bounding over the hill, her bell a-tinkling 
and her rope dragging, for she had broken loose from her 
stake. Well, Georgie took hold of her collar, and the lamb 
led him straight home. 

“Oh, how I want a lamb!” said Johnny for the third 
time. 

“Come here, Johnny,” called his Uncle Frank from the 
next room. “I have a lamb for you.” 

Johnny jumped down from his easy chair and ran into 
the room. His uncle handed him a piece of cardboard 
on which had been quickly painted a picture of a very fat 
lamb, with a bell on its neck, a rope dragging, and a little 
boy in a broad-brimmed hat, not much taller than the 
lamb, holding it by the collar. There were some verses 
written below the picture. Johnny carried it to his grand- 
mother. 

Grandmother read as follows : 


Grandma had a little sheep, 
So frisky, kind, and tame; 

Her eyes were bright, her wool was white, 
And Mopsey was her name. 


She wore a bell around her neck, 
A ribbon and a bow; 

From early light till late at night 
That bell swung to and fro. 


The brook still ripples round the farm, 
The birds sing on the bough ; 

The grass is green, the flowers are seen, 
But where is Mopsey now? 


“Yes, where is Mopsey now, Grandmother?” asked 
Johnny. 

“Oh,” said Grandmother, ‘‘ Mopsey grew to be a great 
fat sheep after a while, and then she had to go with the 
rest of the flock.” 

Johnny returned to his easy chair and examined the pic- 
ture of the sheep with great satisfaction. 

“ Grandmother,” he said, “I think that Georgie was a 
pretty naughty boy to run away from the house like that.” 

“Johnny,” said Grandmother, “ we ought always to re- 
member our own faults first. Don’t you think a little boy 
who has been out playing in the snow and water and got 
himself all wet—a boy five years old, who knows better 
than to do so—ought to tell his mother that he feels sorry 
for being so naughty ; that is, if he really #s sorry?” 

_ Johnny made no reply for some time. He sat looking 
into the fire. At last he slipped down from the chair and 
started toward the door. 

“Grandmother,” he said, “I’m going to show mamma 
the picture of my sheep, and my verses. And I’m going to 
tell her I am sorry.” 
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Sunday Afternoon 
A Bible Reading on Immortality‘ 


By Lyman Abbott 


‘“*. . . Our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death, and hath brought 
life and immortality to light through the gospel.””—2 Timothy i., 1o. 

I have in my library at home a little pamphlet, prepared 
with a good deal of skill by an infidel, entitled ‘“‘ The Con- 
tradictions of the Bible.” Verses are plucked from their 
connections and put side by side; verses which are in 
some instances flagrant verbal contradictions, and in some 
instances more than verbal contradictions. The Bible 
does contain not a few contradictions. And I know not 
how to reconcile them if we are to believe that the whole 
Bible was written as at one time, or as upon one moral 
plane, or as representing one aspect and apprehension of 
truth. If, on the other hand, the Bible represents the 
gradual growth of spiritual truth in the minds and hearts 
of God’s children, then the contradictions in the Bible are, 
I believe, all of them, certainly the major part of them, 
very easily reconcilable; then we shall not be surprised to 
find earlier conceptions of God inconsistent with later con- 
ceptions of God, and earlier conceptions of death and 
immortality inconsistent with later conceptions of death 
and immortality. The inconsistency will be just that 
which we find in other cases of human growth, the child 
having one conception, and gradually growing out of it by 
successive stages into the higher and larger conception. 

[ wish this morning to trace the rise and progress of 
the doctrine of immortality in the Hebrew nation. The 
first reference which we have to immortality is in the third 
chapter of Genesis. Adam and Eve have plucked the 
apple, and are to be driven from the garden “lest they eat 
of the fruit of the tree of life, and so acquire immortality.” 
The first conception is of immortality as something that 
belongs to the gods, and which they are unwilling to share 
with men. It is the old Greek conception; and, whenever 
this story was written, it is the writing of an ancient 
legend, and undoubtedly répresents the earliest conception. 
We come down a little later to the time when sin has cor- 
rupted the whole carth, and then we have God saying, 
“* My spirit shall not always strive with man ;”’ that is, 1 will 
not always bein him and confer upon him this immortali y 
which belongs to me and me only, but he shall live one 
hundred and twenty years. 

We come on to the patriarchal period, the time of Abra- 
ham, the Father of the Faithful, and the first of the long 
line of prophets; his wife has died, and he buys a little 
piece of land in Machpelah, the only plot of land he 
ever owns in Palestine, in order that, as he says with 
infinite pathos, he may bury his wife out of his sight. 
There is not a gleam or hint of hope any future may have 
for him. 

Moses comes as the great lawgiver. He issues laws 
accompanied by threatenings and promises. But he never 
suggests immortal life as a reward for obedience, and 
never a future penalty in another life for sin. And this is 
all the stranger because there was a guasi conception of 
immortality in Egypt, out of which Moses came. He goes 
up into the mount to die, and he remonstrates with God. 
But he goes up to the mountain to die, with, so far as 
the record goes, no gleam or hint or suggestion of a life 
beyond the grave to comfort him. 

But by the time of Saul there had already grown up a 
conception of a kind of life beyond the grave; but a life 
of disembodied ghosts dwelling in a shadowy underworld. 
The endeavor of Saul to call up the spirit of Samuel 
makes it evident that there was at least a popular 
belief in such an existence. To this probably David 
refers when, after the death of his child, he says, 
‘*T shall go to him; but he shall not return unto me.” 
But there is no hope in this ghostly immortality. When 
Jonathan and Saul die, David writes a wonderfully beautiful 
lament over them, but it is essentially a pagan lament— 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, February 4, 
1894. Reported by Henry Winans, and revised by the author. 
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that is, there is not a gleam of hope in it from begin- 
ning to end. For paganism takes all its comfort from 
the past, while Christianity looks toward the future for 
its consolation. There is no looking to the future in the 
lament of David over Saul and Jonathan. The announce- 
ment comes to Hezekiah that he must die, followed by a 
release from the death sentence. He has left his prayer, 
written and made a part of Hebrewhistory. Jn it there is 
no suggestion of a future life—certainly not of a life of light 
and glory: ‘I said in the cutting off of my days, I shall 
go to the gates of the grave: I am deprived of the residue 
of my years. I said, I shall not see the Lord, even the 
Lord, in the land of the living: I shall behold man no 
more with the inhabitants of the world... . For the 
grave cannot praise thee, death cannot celebrate thee: 
they that go down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth. 
The living, the living, he shall praise thee, as I do this day: 
the father to the children shall make known thy truth.” 

Yet in this rapid survey we can trace a little develop- 
ment. In the beginning immortality is something to be 
kept away from man. He must die. Then death is thought 
of as a state of sleep, unconscious existence. Then 
it becomes going down into Sheol, a shadowy under- 
world, and dwelling there. This, the mere hint of which 
you get in the Psalms and in this prayer of Hezekiah, you 
get very clearly in one remarkable passage of the Old 
Testament—the ode of Isaiah to the King of Babylon. The 
King of Babylon has died, and in this ode he is represented 
as going down into Sheol : 

The whole earth is at rest, and is quiet: they break forth into 
singing. Yea, the fir trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of 
Lebanon, saying, Since thou art laid down, no feller is come up 
against us. Hell from beneath is moved for thee to meet thee 
at thy coming: it stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the chief 
ones of the earth; it hath raised up from their thrones all the 
kings of the nations. All they shall speak and say unto thee, 
Art thou also become weak as we? art thou become like unto 
us? Thy pomp is brought down to the grave, and the noise of 
thy viols: the worm is spread under thee, and the worms cover 
thee. How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning! how art thou cut down to the ground, which didst 
weaken the nations! For thou hast said in thine heart, I will 
ascend into heaven, I will exalt my throne above the stars of 
God: I will sit also upon the mount of the congregation, in the 
sides of the north: I will ascend above the heights of the clouds: 
I will be like the Most High. Yet thou shalt be brought down 
to hell, to the sides of the pit. They that see thee shall nar- 
rowly look upon thee, and consider thee, saying, Is this the man 
that made the earth to tremble, that did shake kingdoms; that 
made the world as a wilderness, and destroyed the cities thereof; 
that opened not the house of his prisoners? All the kings of 
the nations, even all of them, lie in glory, every one in his own 
house. But thou art cast out of thy grave like an abominable 
branch, and as the raiment of those that are slain, thrust through 
with a sword, that go down to the stones of the pit; as a car- 
cass trodden under feet. 


We come to what is known as the age of the Wisdom 
literature. You take up the Book of Ecclesiastes, which 
represents this Wisdom age, and here you find what has 
been well called the two voices—the one voice mortality, 
the other voice immortality; the one voice cynicism, the 
other voice hope. In the beginning of this Book of 


Ecclesiastes, as an evidence that all is vanity, all is repre- © 


sented as ending at death, and the wise man is no better 
than the fool, for “How dieth the wise man? As the 
fool.”” They are all one in their death. But the book 
reaches a different conclusion at the end of the dialogue: 
God will bring every secret thing into judgment; and 
when the dust returns to dust, the spirit will return to God 
who gave it. This is, I think, the first clear intimation of 
anything approximating personal immortality in the Old 
Testament. With this there comes, in the Book of Job, 
which also probably belongs to this epoch, a hint of im- 
mortality. Job has believed that in this life God executes 
his judgments and punishes the wicked and rewards the 
righteous, and he has tried to live a righteous life, and yet 
has been burdened with iacalculable sorrows, and will not 
acquiesce in the conclusion of his persecutors that he must 
have been unrighteous. In the midst of his debate with 
them there suddenly breaks in upon him, like a rift of sun- 
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light through a November cloud, the suggestion, struck 
out of his despair as a spark is struck out of the conflict 
between steel and flint, of a future life: “I know that my 
Vindicator liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day 
upon the earth; and though worms destroy this body, yet 
apart from my flesh shall I see God.” And then the 
clouds close back again, and he sinks back into the old 
despair once more. In Ezekiel, the prophet of the Restora- 
tion, we get a hint of future life in the parable of the 
resurrection of the dry bones; and in Daniel, probably the 
last of the books of the Old Testament, a clear declara- 
tion of a resurrection, in which “ many of those that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting 
life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt.” 

Thus gradually from the belief of Abraham, who buries 
his wife out of his sight, the prophetic faith in a future 
life grew little by little, until, when Christ came, there 
were two parties in Palestine, one the Sadducees, who did 
not believe there was any future life, and the other the 
Pharisees, who held very much the same view that the 
Greeks held, very much the view that is pathetically repre- 
sented in the ode a part of which I have read, and in the 
prayer of Hezekiah—that there is an underworld, and 
that in this underworld the souls of the departed dwell in 
two compartments, the righteous in one, the wicked in the 
other, but both waiting to be clothed upon by the trans- 
formed body in a new resurrection. 

Now, Christ teaches as all wise teachers teach, begin- 
ning his teaching where he finds his pupils. It is a law of 
mechanics that if you want to take an object from one 
point to another point, you must take it through all the 
intermediate points. This is equallyalawof morals. You 
cannot flash the whole truth upon the ignorant at once; 
you must begin in their state of ignorance and lead them 
step by step toward the truth. Christ identifies himself 
with the Pharisee rather than the Sadducee, and on that 
bases his teaching. It is not philosophical, not compre- 
hensive, not addressed to curiosity ; it employs the truth for 
the moral influence which it may have on mankind. He 
represents the dead as asleep and not far off; they can 
hear his voice ; they can return when he calls ; he declares 
that his own disciples shall be masters over death: the 
gates of hell—that is, death—he says, shall not prevail 
against them; he treats resurrection as a present fact— 
the hour is coming, and mow 7s, when they that are in 
their graves shall rise and come forth; he comes to 
Mary and Martha, asks them if they do not believe in 
the resurrection, and when Martha says, I believe in the 
resurrection at the end of the world, Christ says, I am 
the resurrection and the life, and he that liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die: believest thou this? And 
she does not know what to say. All that she can say is, I 
believe thou art the Christ. Of .course she could not 
understand him; most Christians cannot understand him 
even now. As his disciples gather about him in the last 
hour, his word of comfort to them is this: This world is 
not the only dwelling-place ; in my father’s universe there 
are a great many dwelling-places, and I am going to one of 
them to prepare a place for you, and when you come you 
will come to dwell with me, and to see the glory which I 
have with the Father. When he hangs upon the cross, his 
message to the penitent brigand is the same: This day thou 
shalt be with me in Paradise. Finally he rises from the 
dead and reappears to his disciples to bring them the assur- 
ance that death is not death, and not truly even a sleep, nor 
a great separation; that to die is not to perish, that to 
die is not to become unconscious, that to die is to live, 
and that the dead are the living. Paul takes up Christ’s 
message. For him to die is to depart and be with Christ. 
He is confronted with the question, If the dead are going 
to rise, where are they going to get their body, what is 
going to become of that? and in the fifteenth of First 
Corinthians he answers distinctly that they are not to pos- 
sess the body which they had in this life. The fifteenth 
of First Corinthians, which has been wonderfully misread 
and misinterpreted, as though it sustained a doctrine of 
bodily resurrection, does just the reverse. Divest yourself 


of all conventional preconceptions, and read it afresh, as 
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Paul’s answer to the objector’s question, How are the dead 
raised up, and with what body do they come? 


Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened, except it 
die: and that which thou sowest, thou sowest ot that body that 
shall be, but bare grain; it may chance of wheat, or of some 
other grain: but God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, 
and to every seed his own body. . . . There are also celestial 
bodies, and bodies terrestrial: but the glory of the celestial is 
one, and the glory of the terrestrial is another. There is one glory 
of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another glory 
of the stars: for one star differeth from another star in glory. 
So also is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption ; 
it is raised in incorruption : it is sown in dishonor; it is raised in 
glory: it is sown in weakness; it is raised in power: it is sown 
a natural body ; it is raised a spiritual body. There is a natural 
body, and there is a spiritual body. . . . And as we have borne 
the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly. Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood can- 
not inherit the kingdom of God. 


What could be more explicit? The body dies, God 
giveth to each his own body. It is not a material body. 
Flesh and blood are not to be raised. Even if they were 
raised, the resurrection would be useless, for flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God. 

Finally, we come to John—John, who is in the spirit on 
the Lord’s Day, and sees those whom men call dead, and 
they are living, clothed in their spiritual bodies. For them 
death is passed, and the resurrection is passed, and the 
gates of Hades have been opened, and they have come 
into the kingdom of God, and are singing their new song, 
and rendering their blessed service, and living their glori- 
ous life. A long development of humanity from the old 
conception that immortality was something that God dis- 
couraged has been completed, and at last the final chapter 
is written in the vision of the glory of the liberty of those 
who have come through the gates of death and of resur- 
rection, and share with their Lord in the glory of an im- 
mortal and eternal life. And yet, to-day, with all that long 
history, still there are those that go back to the old age and 
live in it; still there are men who imagine that death is 
extinction, and others who think it is a long and dreary 
sleep, and others who think it is a great separation, and 
others who think at best that the dead are living in some 
shadowy underworld waiting some future new birth into life. 

What is death? Just what Socrates said so long ago— 
the separation of the soul from the body; that, and nothing 
more. And if it be that and nothing more, why should I 
be afraid of it?) Why should I be unwilling to have my 
soul separated from my body? I never found my body 
such a help to me that I should be sorry to get rid of it 
when the time comes. If, indeed, a man has been living a 
sensual life, if his life has been in the things which the 
eye and the ear give, and the hands can handle, if this is his 
life and all his life, then he may well regard death as like 
a robber that lurks in ambuscade ready to leap upon him 
and rob him of all his possessions. But if he has been living 
for the immortal and the eternal, if he has been living for 
faith and hope and love, for righteousness and purity ard 
temperance, why should he dread the time when the soul 
is to be separated from the body? Separation of the soul 
from the body, what does it mean? Why, it means, first 
of all, separation from death. It is a physiological fact 
that you and I have been dying ever since we have been 
born. The body is always going into decay, and we are 
always trying to patch it up and keepit going. The whole 
process of life is a repair of a decaying and dying body, 
until at last we can repair it no longer, and it drops to 
pieces. Death! death is emancipation from death: life is 
dying ; dying is living. Man is like one floating upon a 
river against whose resistless tide he rows in vain. His 
body is the stream on which his soul is embarked, and the 
stream is hurrying him down, down toward the great sea. 
Why should he be afraid that by and by the process of 
flux will cease, and he will reach the Holy City and stand 
on the firm land of God? Separation of the soul from the 
body: what does it mean? It means separation from all 
the limitations of the body. How our language misreports 
us; how our ears mishear ; how husband and wife who have 
been living together almost half a century still find that 
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they do know not each other, because they have to com- 
municate through this impalpable wall of language, which 
always gives an imperfect and often a false impression of 
the soul! Separation of the soul from the body is the sep- 
aration from this entanglement, and the artist will see 
clearly what now he seems dimly and expresses poorly ; 
and the musician will hear clearly what now he hears only 
imperfectly and utters poorly; for the body is not the 
secret and source of our life, it is the limitation on our life. 
What is the separation of the soul from the body? Sepa- 
ration from one of the great classes of sins that perplex 
and torment us. When any of us get hold of some 
poor man who is the slave of his own appetite, and put 
a little faith and a little hope into him, and start him 
on the upward turning, and presently the man falls back 
into drink, men say, Your rescue-work is all thrown away ; 
there is no use in doing this thing. No! it is not all 
thrown away ; the sin of appetite is the sin of the body; 
if a man has nothing better than body, then this rescue- 
work is thrown away: but if into that poor, struggling man 
you can put the germ of immortal life, the seed that has 
been dropped into the soul may yet bring forth fruit, when 
the body which chokes the seed has dropped into decay. 
And why, why should you mourn departing friends as 
those that have no hope? This one was at your side yester- 
day, and now he is dead, and you are going to bury him out 
of sight. Why do you think he is dead? Why not, after 
eighteen centuries of Christian teaching, be as wise as 
Socrates? Crito says to him, How shall we bury you, 
Socrates? and Socrates smiles and says, You must get 
hold of me first ; I do not think you will have me to bury ; 
and what is the use of all my long talking to you if you think 
my bojy is Socrates? Or why do you think that he who 
was at your side yesterday has fallen into an unconscious 
sleep and awaits some physical awakening in the future? 
Why should you think that your friend is departed, as you 
euphoniously term it? Why should you think that he who 
sat at your side yesterday is not at your side now? Do 
you trust his love so little that you do not think he would 
be glad to come back and sit by you? Do you trust the 
good God’s love so little that you think God would deny 
him the desire of his heart and the longing of his love? 
Two prisoners are in the same prison in adjoining cells, 
and learn to talk through the partition by a sound-language 
which they invent, composed of telegraphic knocks upon 
the wall. So they keep up their companionship, never 
really seeing one another, never really fully understanding 
one another, but trying to communicate with one another 
as best they may through the poor medium of knocking on . 
the wall. By and by, one day, the knocking stops from one 
of them, and the next day, and the next, and the next; for 
one friend has been set free from his prison. And he goes 
around under the wall of the other’s cell, and sits there and 
plays his lute—though he cannot speak, so that the other 
can hear, lest he shall be detected—and the lute sounds in 
and thrills its music into the soul of the friend, and little 
by little it comes to him that his prison companion is set 
free and is speaking to him through music. Have you 
never heard the song that singeth soft and singeth low? 
Have you never known what it is, when the shadows of the 
evening gather round your lonely door, to see the faces that 
have passed on? Why do you disbelieve these messages ? 
Why do you think there is no truth in this music of the 
lute? no truth in this vision of the face? Why is it in- 
credible to you? Oh, go not back to Abraham to bury the 
dead out of your sight; go not back to David with the 
vague hope that you shall return to them that have gone 
far from you; go not back to Hezekiah, with his belief 
that the grave has no voice and no speech, and cannot 
praise God; go not back to Isaiah with his conception 
of a shadowy underworld occupied by ghosts: Jesus 
Christ has come into the world, and Christ has brought 
life and immortality to light. There is no death save 
that death which you and I are dying here and now; 
for life is death, and death is life; and what we call 
death is emancipation from all the burdens and bonds and 
limitations of men; and every death-bed is a resurrection 
hour; and every summons to death is the summons to the 
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larger life; and those that have gone are not far distant. 
Still the mountains of the Lord are full of his horses and 
chariots, though we have no eyes to see them; still on the 
Mount of Transfiguration Moses and Elijah come down to 
talk to us though we will not listen to their voices ; still we 
are come to Mount Zion and unto the spirits of the just 
made perfect. God help us, not to go back to the old 
patriarchal age, but to live in the glory of the time in which 
we are living, the time of Him who has brought life and 
immortality to light !? 


The Preservation of Isaac’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Abraham had left all to follow the inward voice; it had 
led him to a strange land; and he was still a stranger in 
it. He owned not a foot of its soil. All his hope, all 
God’s promises, centered on this the son of his old age. 
An affection bordering on the idolatrous might easily grow 
up under such circumstances for such ason. Abraham 
felt this shadow of a doubt of his own heart’s allegiance 
falling upon himself. Two voices strove for the mastery 
in him, as they do in us; one, the divine voice, cried to 
him, “ All is God’s, and all must be given to God;” the 
other replied: “ Your son is yours, promised you of God, 
given you by God, the center of your life, the foundation 
of your hopes; surely God cannot demand this gift from 
you.” The divine voice conquered; and Abraham re- 
solved to give his son to God, as he had already given his 
possessions, his life, himself. 

But, educated in the paganism of the Chaldaic worship, 
he knew but one way to give anything to God—namely, 
to offer up his life; to sacrifice it as a burnt offering. So 
he had sacrificed all his property by offering of the best of 
his fields and of his flocks; and so at last, and after many 
a painful struggle, he resolved to offer up his only son. 
“He believed,” says the author of the Epistles to the 
Hebrews, “that God would be able to raise him up again 
from the dead.” How else the son could be offered up 
and still the divine promise made good he could not see. 
Abraham’s faith was not an infallible guide, any more than 
ours is. He was right in believing that he must give his 
child to God, and that God could and would, nevertheless, 
fulfill the promise made to and in that son. But he was 
mistaken in supposing that there was no other way in 
which all this could be done but by the death of the son 
and his resurrection from the dead. Sarah had not the 
. faith of her husband. By her the inward voice demanding 
the consecration of their only son had never been heard; 
Abraham made no attempt to make her understand the 
divine impulse under which he was acting. Without 
exp'aining to her, he took his son and the wood for the 
sacrifice, and he went forth to fulfill his awful purpose. 
God watches over us; he allows not the true child of taith 
wholly to blunder in the reading of his will; and Abraham 
felt, we may at least well imagine, his purpose growing 
stronger within him as he felt himself guided to the spot 
where his Father in heaven had in truth prepared the kid 
for a burnt offering. 

‘Whether in the Mount, with the son bound on the altar 
and the hand raised to slay, the truth of sacrifice burst 
upon Abraham—as light streams in the northern sky, no one 
knows whence or how—or whether an audible voice broke 
the awful silence which God generally maintains in his 
dealings with his children, it is useless to inquire and im- 
possible to know. The truth was revealed ; how, is matter 
of small consequence ; and Abraham learned for himself, 
and taught the whole Jewish nation, and through them is 





1 The following Scripture passages may be examined to advantage by one 
desiring to study this subject more fully: Gen. iii., 23—vi., 3—xxiii., 4; Deut. 
iii., 24-27; 1 Sam. xii., 23; 2 Sam. i., 19-27; 1 Kings ii., 10; Isaiah xxxviii., 
10-19; Ps. vi., 5; Isaiah xiv., 4-23; Eccles. 1., 16—xii., 7-14; Job xix., 21-27; 
Ezek. xxxvii., 1-14; Dan. xii., 1-13; Matt. ix., 24; Mark v., 35-43; Luke vil, 
11-15; John, ch. xi—v., 25—xiv., 1, 28—xvii., 24; Matt. xVii., 1-9; Luke xxiii., 
43—XxiVv., 5, 26; 1 Cor., ch. xv.; Rev., ch. v. 

2 International Sunday-School Lesson for February 25, 1894.—Gen. xxii., 1-13. 
The view here taken is presented more fully, with the reasons for it, in 
Lange’s Commentary. That God should by one divine voice, speaking in 
every father’s heart, command Abraham to protect his son, and by another 
divine voice require the father to slay his son, has become to me quite incredi- 
ble. But there is no room here to argue the grounds for the interpretation 
which I have adopted. 
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yet to teach the whole human race, that to lay down one’s 
life is not the same as to die; that to sacrifice is not the 
same as to slay; that to live for God is our true offering, 
and to die for him is required only when he appoints the 
time and summons us to death. 

This, indeed, seems to me to be the first and most patent 
lesson of this incident : that God requires laying down 
of life, not destroying it. The story is often called the 
sacrifice of Isaac. It should rather be called the preserva- 
tion of Isaac. Interpret the story as you will, the two 
unquestioned facts in the narrative are these: that Abra- 
ham would have offered his son as a burnt offering, and 
that God interposed and prevented the consummation of 
that purpose. We are apt to forget that human sacrifice has 
been an element in the more sublime and earnest religious 
faiths of the world; that the sense of allegiance to the great 
God, whether born of fear or of love, has led men to offer 
human lives to him as the most sacred offering. 

Even should one think that this lesson has been so 
thoroughly learned that we do not need to go back to 
Abraham to learn it anew, he may nevertheless thankfully 
recognize the value of an experience from which the world 
has learned so valuable, so necessary, a truth. But the 
truth that sacrifice and consecration are not synonymous, 
that God calls on us to live for him, not to destroy our- 
selves for him, is a lesson by no means yet fully learned. 
The old asceticism which led monks to crucify natural 
affection, '0 abandon home and all home life, to set them- 
selves aside from the ordinary industries of life, and which 
still leads the entire priesthood in the largest and most 
influential sect in Christendom to offer up all home affec- 
tions, all possibility of uxorial or paternal affection, as a 
burnt offering to God, is not wholly wanting in Protestant 
Christendom. We still need to learn that there is not a 
faculty or power of the human soul, nor one single natural 
activity to which they excite, which is to be destroyed for 
God; that all are to be used for Him who made them. 

But if God does not require sacrifice, he requires conse- 
cration; or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
he requires sacrifice by consecration. Many critics have 
condemned the superstition of Abraham in preparing to 
offer his son as a burnt offering ; many have carped at the 
superstition of the old monks in endeavoring to give their 
lives to God by casting the better part of life out of them- 
selves altogether. But, weighed in the eternal balances, 
it may be found that the mistaken gift to God is better than 
none at all; that the spirit of asceticism which erroneously 
endeavors to please God by plucking out a right eye or 
cutting off a right hand, needlessly, is better than the spirit 
of self-indulgence which does not seek to please him at all; 
that the faith which wins a victory over paternal love, and 
essays to offer an only son as a burnt offering, is better 
than the more common spirit of egotism and selfishness 
which claims the son as my son, to be my enjoyment in his 
boyhood, to be trained according to my way of thinking, 
to be set to doing the work / choose for him, never once 
asking for what God created him, for what God has fitted 
him, and unto what God is thus calling him. Many a 
father has a son all of whose instincts call him to an artist’s 
life as loudly as a duck’s web feet call it to the water, who, 
nevertheless, will have his son to be a lawyer, or a mer- 
chant, or a minister. Mr. Dombey is common, and Abra- 
ham is rare. The one never listens for the voice of God, 
never thinks of asking what God meant his child to be, 
never practically recognizes the truth that he is God’s child 
at all. The other listens, inquires, misinterprets perhaps, 
but is set right at last ; for God is sight to the blind and 
hearing to the deaf. To destroy nothing for God, to give 
everything to God ; nothing in burnt offering, everything 
in living offerings—these are the two chief practical lessons 
of the story of Abraham’s faith. 

QUESTIONS 

Compare verse 1 with James i., 13. Can you reconcile 
them? Where was the land of Moriah? Can you draw 
any spiritual lesson from verses 7 and 8? Does verse 9 
throw any light on the character of Isaac? Read this in- 
cident in the light of Romans xii., 1, and draw some prac- 
tical lessons. 
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The Religious World 


We have just received from Mans- 
field College, at Oxford, the an- 
nouncement of the provisional pro- 
gramme of the second Summer School of Theology, to be held 
July 16-28. The great success of the first school necessitated a 
second. We doubt if a more remarkable convocation of the kind 
ever assembled than that of 1892. If the provisional programme is 
carried out, the second school promises to equal the first in inter- 
est. It will be open to ministers of all denominations and all 
lands. The expense is hardly more than nominal, being only 
£2 los. for admission to all the lectures and meetings, and dinner 
each day in some College Hall. The special features of the 
programme are as follows: There are seven different depart- 
ments—namely, Philosophical and Systematic Theology, Old 
Testament Theology, New Testament Theology, Apologetic 
Theology, Pastoral Theology, Church History, and Special 
Lectures. In the first department Andrew Seth, M.A., Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, will 
give three lectures on “ Modern Philosophy and Theism ;” 
Principal Fairbairn, three lectures on “ The Philosophy of Relig- 
ion ;” Principal D. W. Simon, three lectures on “ The Cosmo- 
logical Implications of the Christian Redemption ;” and Professor 
H. E. Ryle, of the University of Cambridge, three lectures on 
« Inspiration.” In the second department Professor George 
Adam Smith, of Glasgow, will give three lectures on “ The Begin- 
nings of Hebrew Prophecy ;” the Rev. Dr. James Robertson, 
three lectures on the prophet Joel; and the Rev. Canon 
Cheyne, of Oxford, three lectures on the Book of Psalms. 
The lecturers in New Testament Theology will be Professor 
Sanday, of Oxford University, and Professor Massey. of Mans- 
field College. Professor A. B. Bruce, of Glasgow, will give 
four lectures on “ The Historical Foundations of Christianity,” 
and Professor James Orr, of Edinburgh, three lectures on 
“«Neglected Factors in the Study of the Early Progress of 
Christianity.” The lecturer on Pastoral Theology will be the 
Rev. John Watson, M.A., of Sefton Park Presbyterian Church, 
Liverpool. The special lecturers will be J. J. McKendrick, 
M.D., Professor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow, 
and A. McAlister, M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the University 
of Cambridge, the former lecturing on “ The Limitation of the 
Senses,” and the latter on “ The Physical Reactions of Mental 
Emotions.” It will be seen at a glance that this is a very 
notable series of lectures, and without doubt the attendance will 
be as large this year as two years ago. The preachers for the 
Sundays will be the Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., of the Old 
South Church, Boston, and the Rev. John Watson, M.A., Liver- 
pool. A private letter informs us that a large number of appli- 
cations for tickets have already been made. For the benefit of 
Americans who may desire to attend, we will say that all com- 
munications should be addressed to Norman H. Smith, M.A., 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 


The Summer School of 
Theology at Oxford 


Personal letters just received from the 
Rev. Dr. Mackennal, of Bowdon, Eng- 
land, and the Rev. H. S. Griffis, of 
‘Gainsborough, convey some interesting information concerning 
the proposed John Robinson Memorial Church in Gains- 
borough. It is proposed by English and American Congrega- 
tionalists to co-operate with the members of the church in that 
place in erecting this monument to the great Pilgrim Father. 
The last National Council of Congregationalists commended 
this work most cordially, and raised a generous sum in its inter- 
ests. The Rev. Charles Ray Palmer, D.D., of Bridgeport, was 
appointed the treasurer. Gainsborough is a manufacturing 
city, and few of the people who live there are able to do much 
toward the erection of the church, but they are doing the best 
they can, and at last have succeeded in securing a desirable site. 
The plans, we believe, have been already adopted. Concerning 
them Mr. Griffis, the pastor, writes: “The design embodies 
certain quaint and interesting features of an old Presbyterian 
‘church at Knutsford, Cheshire. Externally it carries us back 
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to Robinson’s days, and internally it gives us all modern con- 
veniences and comforts.”” The accommodation will be: church, 
600; school-room, 300; and in addition there will be church 
parlors, class-rooms, vestries, etc. One point especially men- 
tioned by Dr. Mackennal is that the people themselves are being 
urged to put forth every effort, and not to believe that the work 
will be entirely completed by English and American friends. It 
has been our privilege to visit Gainsborough, and personally to 
inspect this work. The new church is greatly needed, and the 
descendants of the Pilgrims on both sides of the sea ought to 
give a generous contribution toward helping to rear a suitable 
memorial to the Pilgrim pastor in the very town in which at one 
time he ministered. 


One of the most sensible movements of 
which we have read for many a day is 
that of the Council of the Church Aid 
Society in England for promoting missions in country churches. 
A special committee was appointed to arrange a large number 
of such missions throughout the country. A writer in the 
“ British Weekly ” says: “ The secret of much of the depres- 
sion and impoverishment in these churches lies in a sense of 
isolation, an inertness of spiritual life, and a dull routine of wor- 
ship too often associated with work in the rural districts. A 
mission comes as a breeze from the sea and changes all this. 
The visit by the pastor of a town congregation breaks down 
the oppressive feeling of severance from all other churches, puts 
new significance into the old familiar truths, and enforces with 
new authority the teaching of the regular minister.” Those are 
true words, and as applicable to things in the United States as 
to any other part of the world. We have often thought that if 
some of our more prominent city pastors could now and then 
make tours among the country churches, holding meetings in 
districts where the monotony of the life is so depressing, new 
ideals would be instantly introduced, new activities stimulated, 
and better results realized. Why should not this example of 
our English brethren be followed on this side of the sea, and 
systematic plans be devised in various States for these missions 
to the country districts? In the nature of things, the strongest 
men, as a rule, drift to the great cities ; but the spiritual need in 
the country is quite as great as in the towns, and often those 
best qualified to appreciate the work of our strongest ministers 
are found in the country among people who have few opportuni- 
ties of hearing that which is most satisfying to their minds and 
stimulating to their spiritual lives. 


Mission Services 
in Country Districts 


We have two or three times made 
the statement that the only one of 
the Protestant Churches which has 
made distinct propositions concerning the organic union of 
Christendom is the American Episcopalian and Anglican, count- 
ing them as one communion. This statement is controverted, 
in a very courteous way, by the Rev. B. B. Tyler, D.D., of the 
Church of the Disciples of Christ. We are obliged to Dr. Tyler 
for the following facts, which we cheerfully give. He says that 
“ The Disciples of Christ” have a standing committee on Chris- 
tian union, composed of B. B. Tyler, of New York, Chairman; 
F. D. Power, of Washington; C. L. Loos, President of Kentucky 
University ; T. P. Haley, of Kansas City; and Robert Moffitt, 
of Cleveland. This committee is authorized to confer with the 
various Christian bodies, and in all possible ways to promote 
the cause of union among evangelical believers. In 1891 the 
General Convention of the Disciples of Christ met in Allegheny 
City, Pa., and the committee made a report at that time, saying 
that the various plans of union may be classified under the words 
‘“‘ Submission,” “* Confederation,” ‘“ Consolidation,” and “ Resto- 
ration.” The article in “ The Disciples’ Mentor” does not say 
whether this report was officially adopted and given to the world 
as the contribution of that body of Christians to this subject, 
but we presume it was. However that may be, the report dis- 
tinctly favors the plan of “ Restoration ” or “ Union,” and on 
the following basis : (1) ‘ The original creed of Christ’s Church ;” 
(2) “the ordinances of Christ’s appointment ;” (3) “ the life which 
has the sinless Son of man as its perfect exemplification.” The 
original creed is declared to be : “ Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God.” The contribution of the Disciples of Christ to this sub- 
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ject, then, may be stated as follows: Union on the basis of “ the 
Primitive Creed,” “the Primitive Ordinances,” and “ the Primi- 
tive Life.” We are very glad to give what publicity we may 
to what all must regard as a valuable contribution to a most 
important subject. The difference between these propositions 
and the Chicago-Lambeth articles seems to us to be that the 
latter contemplate the organization of Christendom in a single 
body, while the former suggests a unity in the spirit. We con- 
fess our sympathy with the propositions of the Disciples; but if 
unity in an outward and visible organization is desirable, we do 
not see what provision is made for it. Perhaps it is presumed 
that outward organization will grow, and be ready as soon as it 
is needed. 


Peculiar interest attaches to 
the consecration of the Rev. 
Arthur C. A. Hall, D.D., as 
Bishop of Vermont, which, as already briefly noted, took place 
in St. Paul’s Church, Burlington, on February 2. The long 
service of the Bishop-elect in Boston, the fact that he was a 
member of the Cowley Fathers, that he had been summoned 
home to England because of his friendship for Bishop Brooks, 
and the unusual step of an American diocese calling an English- 
man for Bishop, all contributed to give especial prominence to 
the occasion. Great crowds attended the service. The sermon 
was delivered by Bishop Coleman, of Delaware, who took for 
his text 1 Tim., vi., 20: “Keep that which is committed to thy 
trust.” The presenters were Bishops Grafton, of Fond du Lac, 
and Coleman, of Delaware. A notable feature of the service 
was the fact that special seats were reserved both for Roman 
Catholic clergy and Protestant ministers. Bishop Hall, while well 
known as an extreme High Churchman, has also proved himself 
to be a man of breadth of vision, and, although an Englishman 
by birth and training, his unusual conformity to our institutions 
has removed the natural objections which existed to his election. 
A writer in the Boston “ Herald,” evidently well acquainted 
with both the man and his field, concludes an interesting article 
on Bishop Hall as follows : 


A great future opens to the Episcopal Church in Vermont through Dr. Hall. 
If he shall prove to be as indefatigable as a chief pastor as he has been in the 
exercise of his clerical office, it is possible that he may do a great work in evan- 
gelization in Vermont. There are many small communities in that State where 
Christian institutions are almost unknown, and where once there were flourish- 
ing religious societies. It is these districts which specially invite attention, 
and it is the hope of those who are interested in the new Bishop that he will 
soon deal wisely and constructively with the social and religious problems that 
are peculiar to the religious development of Vermont. 


The New Bishop in, Vermont 


We doubt if there is anywhere in the 
country a busier place than the mission 
department of St. Bartholomew’s Parish 
in New York. The Parish House is located, we believe, in East 
Forty second Street, and it is said that about one hundred thou- 
sand people have attended the meetings held there during the 
past year, at least one-half of whom belong to the non-church- 
going class. Four thousand persons have asked for prayers, 
and a large number have proved their earnestness by the new 
lives which they have lived. A new and peculiar feature of the 
work is called “ The New York Bible Club.” Its headquarters 
are on a floor in an apartment-house. In its rooms are twelve 
cots, and there are also a kitchen, dining and bath room. On 
the first of each month, twelve men, converts, are permitted to 
enter this Club, fitted out respectably, told that they will want for 
nothing during the month, and that they may give their whole 
time to thinking, praying, and studying the Bible. We are in- 
formed that few members of this Club fall away. The Rescue 
Mission is a great place. On Friday nights free suppers are 
given to hundreds of men, many of whom are among the worst 
characters of the city. They are continued throughout the year, 
at an expense of thirteen dollars a week. In connection with 
this Mission there are special services for Turks and Armenians, 
and a Chinese Guild with 386 paying members. The work has 
grown so that an annex has been opened. Chairs are here pro- 
vided where fifty men are allowed to sit during the night, and 
thus saved from walking the streets. The upper floors of the 
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annex are provided with beds, rented at one dollar a week to 
converts who have remained true but are out of regular work. 
The list of the various forms of activity in connection with this 
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Mission is so long that we will not attempt to give it here. The 
head of all this work is the Rev. D. H. Greer, D.D., rector of 
St. Bartholomew’s, which is, perhaps, the wealthiest parish in 
New York. Very few, we imagine, would grudge any persons 
their wealth if it were used as well as that which is contributed 
through the channels of this church. The Superintendent of 
the Rescue Mission is that well-known Christian worker, Colonel 
H.H. Hadley. Those who imagine that the Church in our time 
is doing comparatively little to solve the great social questions 
which are pressing upon us might well study this work. Dr. Greer 
wisely recognizes that provision must be made not only for the 
souls but also for the bodies of men, and that the gospel of free 
grace must go hand in hand with that of a better physical en- 
vironment. 


After a pastorate of thirty years 
in the First Baptist Church in 
Philadelphia, the Rev. George Dana 
Boardman, D.D., has resigned his pulpit. He is by no means 
an old man, and much of the best work of his life ought to be 
still before him. The work which he has done and the influ- 
ence which he has exerted make his resignation worthy of more 
than a passing mention. One of the foremost if not the very 
foremost preacher in the Baptist Church in America, he has 
won his way to his distinguished position, not by any spectacular 
performances, but by earnest and scholarly work. It has been 
said by those who are well acquainted with his preaching that 
to have enjoyed his ministry for many years was a whole univer- 
sity training in itself. So carefully has he expounded the Scrip- 
tures, with such a large and generous outlook has he inter- 
preted the truths of the Christian revelation, that his people have 
not only found spiritual refreshment but at the same time have 
had their minds enlarged and their manhood ennobled. There 
have been few pastorates in recent years worthy to be compared 
with that of Dr. Boardman. He has been not only a loyal Bap- 
tist, but still more a loyal Christian. His influence has reached 
far outside the bounds of his own denomination. He is well 
known to be a firm believer in the ultimate reunion of Christen- 
dom, and, while he recognizes the difficulties in the way, he does 
not hesitate to speak with plainness concerning the duty of all 
Christians to work for that end. More than most men in any 
denomination, Dr. Boardman is the common property of the 
Christian Church in the United States. His many friends who 
are not Baptists will join with those of the denomination of 
which he is a member in congratulating him on the completion 
of so long and honorable a service, and in wishing for him in 
the coming years abundant opportunity for the use of his rare 
powers in our service of God and man. 


George Dana Boardman 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
New Jersey was held in Montclair, Feb- 
ruary 8-11. There was a large gathering, representing all parts 
of the State. The reports were full of encouragement. There 
are forty-three Associations, of which ten are in schools and col- 
leges, four are railroad departments, and twenty-nine in cities 
and towns. Fourteen Associations have their own buildings; 
three have building funds paid in; three have endowment funds; 
twenty-eight have libraries; fifteen together have seventy edu- 
cational classes; eighteen have gymnasiums; thirty-one have 
reading-rooms; sixteen have junior departments; and the num- 
ber of conversions reported is 807. The Convention was enter- 
tained by the vigorous Association in Montclair, of which Mr. 
A. H. Siegfried, formerly Eastern manager of the Chicago 
“Daily News,” and now of the “ Ladies’ Home Journal,” has 
been its President since its organization. The President of the 
State Association for the past year was Mr. William D. Murray, 
and the Chairman of the State Committee, the Hon. Elkanah 
Drake. Among the speakers were the Rev. Dr. Faunce, of the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York; F. B. Schenck, of 
Brooklyn; the Hon. H. M. Moore, of Boston; the Rev. W. R. 
Duryee, D.D., of Rutgers College; and Mr. George L. Leonard, 
International Secretary. The address of Dr. Faunce was 
especially valuable in that it emphasized the real sources of the 
power of the Y. M.C. A. While not neglecting its spiritual 
side, he called attention to the fact that still more in the future 
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its work must be largely sociological. The Y. M. C. A. of New 
Jersey is a very vigorous organization, and was not the least of 
the forces which contributed to bring about the revolution in 
behalf of good morals and right government which swept over 
the State at the last election. In common with the Association 
in other States, it is coming to recognize, as Dr. Faunce well 
said that it should, that its mission is not altogether or chiefly in 
being practically a church, but rather a helper of all the 
churches. If its best work is done in the future, we are inclined 
to think that its secretaries will have to be men with a thorough 
sociological training, as well as with spiritual gifts. ‘ Applied 
Christianity ” is the phrase which should characterize the Asso- 
ciation in the immediate future. 


The rapid growth in population 
of eastern and northern New 
Jersey has necessitated a division 
of the old North Baptist Association, which has occupied a sec- 
tion of this territory since 1833. The Association, as originally 
formed, consisted of four churches, with a constituency of 548 
members. At its annual meeting in Paterson, in October last, 
sixty-two churches reported a combined membership of 9,470. 
It was the unanimous sentiment that more effective work could 
be prosecuted by two bodies than by one. Accordingly, twenty- 
one churches, mainly in Morris and Essex Counties, withdrew. 
These churches represent forty-three per cent. of the member- 
ship and fifty per cent. of the wealth of the old Association. 
Pursuant to a call from a central committee, a convention com- 
posed of thirty-five delegates, representing eighteen of the 
twenty-one churches withdrawing, assembled at Montclair, on 
February 6, to organize a new body. The Rev. James T. 
Dickinson, of Orange, was elected Moderator; Mr. William A. 
May, of Montclair, Clerk; and Dr. Norman Fox, of Morris- 
town, Treasurer. Addresses were made by Mr. Samuel Col- 
gate, of Orange, the Moderator, and others. The new Associa- 
tion enters with vigor upon its work. A great opportunity 
opens before it. This rich suburban district of New York is 
building up with the best culture and citizenship from the 
neighboring centers of population. New denominational inter- 
ests will receive sympathy and aid; feeble churches now exist- 
ing will be supplied with the Gospel; while the compactness of 
the field to be cultivated warrants a closer touch of the churches 
of the Association with one another—a vital force in itself in a 
denomination holding to the Congregational polity. 


A New Baptist Association 
in New Jersey 


Among those who have recently 
died in Great Britain is the Rev. 
Dr. Johnston, of Belfast, who, ac- 
cording to the “British Weekly,” for many years occupied 
what might fairly be called the leading place in the Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland. He was a man of uncommon ability, and 
one who had, by the greatness of his personality rather than the 
greatness of his genius, won a large place in the hearts of his 
people. “He was especially famous as a pastor, for his care of 
the sick, for his personal knowledge of every member, and for 
his watchfulness over the tempted and tried.” Few men win 
such wide recognition because of pastoral work. Perhaps his 
greatest achievement was in connection with the Presbyterian 
Orphan Society. In the course of his ministry he became con- 
vinced that the Church suffered great loss because the children of 
the poor passed out of the care of the Church. In 1866 he found- 
ed the Presbyterian Orphan Society, and with his wife bore the 
chief burden of the enterprise for twenty-six years. At the time 
of his death it had an invested capital of £45,000, and an annual 
income of over £1,200. Dr. John Hall, in his “Lectures on 
Preaching,” uses Dr. Johnston as a shining example of what may 
be accomplished by pastoral fidelity. The Presbyterian Church 
is very strong in Ireland, and the passing away of a man of the 
prominence of Dr. Johnston is an event of more than local im- 


portance. 


—The Rev. Lyman Abbott will spend the first two weeks in 
March on a lecture tour in the West and Northwest, going as 
far as the twin cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


Dr. Johnston, of Belfast 
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Gleanings 


—It is rumored that the American Board will be invited to 
hold its annual meeting in Brooklyn in 1895. 

—Presbyterian churches in Detroit have received over five 
hundred members this year as the result of revival efforts. 

—Dr. Talmage starts about April 1 for a tour around the 
world. The Tabernacle will be sold to pay the debts upon it. 

—The Rev. Dr. J. B. Newton, of Richmond, Va., has been 
elected coadjutor to Bishop Whittle, of the Episcopal Diocese 
of Virginia. 

—The upper House of Convocation of the Church of England 
forbids evening communion service; which, says an exchange, is 
very strange, considering it is called a Supper in the Scriptures. 

—The First Congregational Church of Pittsfield, Mass., ob- 
served its one hundred and thirtieth anniversary on Wednes- 
day of last week, and on the same day the Rev. W. V. W. Davis 
was installed as pastor over the church. The installation ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Munger, of New Haven. 

—The Book of Common Prayer, as revised by the General 
Convention at Baltimore in 1892, has appeared in a cheap edi- 
tion sold at fifteen cents, the lowest price heretofore being 
twenty-five cents. The Convention refused either to copyright 
the book or put any royalty on it, that nothing might augment 
the cost of production or prevent its widest dissemination. 

—Intelligence has been received of the death of the Rev. 
Charles Edward Ingham, who was attached to the American 
Baptist Mission on the Lower Congo. Mr. Ingham was formerly 
in the Coldstream Guards, and was one of a band of soldiers 
belonging to the Guards who, fifteen years ago, conducted evan- 
gelistic services in various parts of London. It is stated that 
he was an excellent shot, and during his twelve years’ labors on 
the Congo he shot nearly one hundred elephants. 

—Cable dispatches say that the Pope will soon publish an 
encyclical on the union of the Western and Eastern Churches. 
The Pope, it is said, traces the attempts that have been made 
to effect a union of the Churches since the schism, and shows the 
endeavors of the Papacy to bring about a union. The encycli- 
cal indicates the political and theological obstacles in the way 
of effecting the desired end, and enumerates the advantages 
that would ensue to the Eastern Church through a union with 
the Western. The Pope declares that he is strongly in favor of 
keeping unchanged the rites, prerogatives, autonomy, and disci- 
pline of the Eastern Church, for the Papacy, though universal, 


is not Latin. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—J. Jones Vaughan, of the Yale Seminary, was ordained on February 2 at 
Roxbury, Conn. 

—George D. Black accepts a call to the Park Avenue Church of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

—J. W. Heyward declines a call to Fergus Falls, Minn. 

—J. B. Saer, of Brookline, Mass., has received a call to Cornish, Me. 

—A. H. Coolidge has resigned the pastorate of the First Church of Leicester, 
Mass. P 
—C. K. McKinley, of the Andover Seminary, has received a call from the 

First Church of Yarmouth, Me. 

—J. Barnard Thrall, of Salt Lake City, Utah, has received a call from Wash- 
ington, Conn. 

—W. E. Lamphear has become pastor of the church in Masonville, Ia. 

—A. S. Henderson accepts a call to Wellington, Kan. 

—F.1. Wheat has become pastor of the church in Woodhaven, N. Y. 

—H. C. Scotford, of Loda, IIl., has resigned. 

—W. H. Holman declines a call to the College Street Church of Burlington, 
Vt. 

—Samuel Eaton accepts a call to Hillsboro’ Center, N. H. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—W. Y. Brown was installed as pastor of the church in Narberth, Pa., on Feb- 
ruary I. 

—C. D. Jeffries, of Alliance, O., has resigned. 

—W. W. Casselbury, of Princeton, N. J., has received a call from Haddon- 
field. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—W. G. McCready has become rector of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.) , Newport, 
Ky. 

—T. J. Garland, of All Saints’ Church (P. E.), Johnstown, Pa., has accepted 
the rectorship of the Church of the Trinity, Coatesville. 

—C. L. Short has resigned the rectorship of St. Andrew’s Church (P. E.), 
Newcastle, Me., to become assistant at All Saints’ Church, Worcester, Mass. 

—S.M. Crothers has resigned the pastorate of Unity Church (Unitarian), 
St. Paul, Minn., and will go to Cambridge, Mass. 

—John Crooks has become pastor of the Baptist church in St. Cloud, Minn. 

—F. R. Millspaugh has been chosen Dean of the Protestant Episcopal cathe- 
dral at Topeka, Kan. 

—G. E. Leighton accepts a call from the Universalist church at Westbrook, * 
Me. 
—A. W. Smith, of Providence, R. I., has received a call from the Baptis 
church in Sheldon, Conn. 

—Henry Dorr, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church in East Saugus, 
Mass., died suddenly recently. 
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Books and Authors 


Some Literary Reminiscences’ 


When the late Mr. William Wordsworth tells us that he 
never garnished his fireside conversation with talk about 
people, we suspect that the worthy laureate is showing 
a side of his character unmistakably priggish. There is a 
sort of gossip about people that is not only blameless but 
edifying to a degree. If we never talked of persons. it 
would be as if one painted landscapes without anything 
animate, or any sign of a human presence. The human 
creature is the only thing that gives interest to the rest of 
the world. The two volumes before us are a hoard of 
stories, clean, clever, and new, about people famous in one 
or another way, but chiefly in the literary world. Mr. 
Espinasse’s earliest recollection of a literary celebrity is 
ot a gentlewoman whom Robert Burns celebrated as “ Cla- 
rinda” and “ Nancy.” This reminiscence stands at the 
start of his Boswellian career. He once breakfasted with 
the great and terrible Jeffrey, of whom he says: ‘ Whatever 
he may have been in criticism, Lord Jeffrey was in private 
life one of the most amiable of men. What struck me 
most in Lord Jeffrey’s physiognomy was the piercing brill- 
iancy of his eyes, which I have never since seen equaled.” 
On one occasion, as the author tells us, he walked sixteen 
miles to call upon the poet Wordsworth, who advised him 
to go into anything but literature. The massiveness of 
the poet’s nose deeply impressed him, and his appearance 
—more like that of ‘a prosperous Lowland farmer” than 
of a delicate child of the muses. It was as an em- 
ployee of the British Museum Library that Carlyle first 
ran across our hero. The patience of the panegyrist of 
Cromwell was not equal to the complexities of Panizzi’s 
catalogue, and Mr. Espinasse helped out the testy teacher 
of golden silence. Already in his student days had our 
author put forth all his efforts to have Carlyle elected to a 
professorship of history, which, as it was unendowed, Car- 
lyle would not accept. During his first call upon Carlyle 
the latter expressed himself freely concerning people and 
things ; not giving in to the popular worship of Words- 
worth, whom he called *a dignified preacher and teacher,” 
though he did “ coquet with the Church ;” Southey’s prose 
was “ watery;” and as to.Coleridge, he quoted Hazlitt, 
“No premises, sir, and no conclusions.” At another time 
Carlyle remarked, “ Literature written out of London has a 
provincial look.” Carlyle’s mother had failed to appreciate 
his “ Sartor Resartus” and his “ French Revolution,” but 
the Cromwell book was her delight. Of Milnes (Lord 
Houghton) Carlyle said, “‘He takes mildly to his con- 
‘servatism,” and he liked Milnes’s “sunny humanities” 
and enjoyment of a “saloon celebrity” as a poet. Ina 
word he described Milnes’s attitude— He looks at you 
out of the boxes.” The following pen-sketch of Carlyle by 
our author is good: “I can see him now, in an old brown 
dressing-gown, seated on a footstool on the hearth-rug, 
close to the fireplace in the little parlor, sending most deftly 
up the chimney whiffs from a long clay pipe, so that the 
room might not be odorous of tobacco-smoke. I can hear 
him between the whiffs, which served as commas and 
colons, etc.” 

Of the Ashburton affair, Mr. Espinasse is clearly of the 
opinion that Lady Ashburton was “no lady,” and that Car- 
lyle was to be blamed in siding with her ladyship against 
his own wife, who, by the way, did not show good judg- 
ment in appealing to Mazzini. ‘“ Years afterwards I over- 
heard Carlyle say, ‘When I first met Mazzini, I thought 
him the most beautiful creature I had ever seen—but 
entirely unpractica! ;’ Mrs. Carlyle, by this time a little dis- 
enchanted, quietly adding, ‘He twaddled.’” Carlyle’s 
brother, Dr. John, the translator of Dante’s “Inferno,” 
furnished the model for Teufelsdréckh in “ Sartor Re- 
- sartus.” At first Carlyle did not like John Forster, and 
adopted for him Lady Bulwer’s nickname, Fuzboz, short- 
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ening it to “ Fuz” in his letters. Mr. Espinasse adds that 
a correspondence with Forster covering forty years lies in 
the Kensington Museum, and was not consulted by Mr. 
Froude. Carlyle’s advice to would-be authors is worth 
quoting: “In literature a man can do nothing until he 
has killed his vanity.” ‘ Avoid hypochondria, pride, and 
gloom; they are a waste of faculty.” ‘That seraphic 
man,” as Carlyle termed Emerson, rarely opened his 
mouth when visiting the Carlyles, and Carlyle said that 
his ethic consisted chiefly of “prohibitions,” and that 
Emerson’s London lectures were “moonshine.” Mr. Espi- 
nasse thinks that Carlyle’s dislike of Panizzi, the keeper of 
printed books of the British Museum, prevented the Chel- 
sea historian from writing a history of England. 

Of Mr. Gladstone Carlyle said, “‘ He has no convictions, 
but he is a long-headed fellow.” Carlyle’s religious opin- 
ions are represented as so chaotic that we cannot repro- 
duce them. We incline to accept Mrs. Carlyle’s remark 
that her husb ind was not one man, but many men. Car- 
lyle himself spoke of his mother as “ the last of the Chris- 
tians.” Tennyson he liked because he found * Alfred ” 
“an intelligent listener.” He tried his hand at a novel 
without success. To write a novel, he said, was, “on 
the whole, to screw one’s self up with one’s big toe ’—a 
not very lucid simile. Dickens he liked, and declared to 
be the only man of the time in whose writings genuine 
cheerfulness was to be found. Thackeray, he thought, 
had “no convictions,” and Trollope’s novels were mere 
“‘dish-washings.” Hallam was ‘“ Dryasdust,” and Ma- 
caulay “ entirely commonplace.” Froude’s history he pro-: 
nounced “ meritorious, but too much raw material.”’ Mill’s: 
** Pol:tical Economy” he compared to extracting the cube 
root in Roman numerals: “It could be done, but it was 
not worth doing.” With Mill he agreed in one opinion; 
that was that if the Bible could be buri-zd for a generation 
and then dug up again, it would, in that case, be rightly 
enjoyed. “Kant,” Carlyle told Mr. Espinasse, “ taught 
me that I had a soul as well as a body.” Of Charles. 
Darwin Carlyle would never read a word, and he read but 
few French books, and despised French literature. His. 
wife and Miss Jewsbury admired George Sand, which 
occasioned many scornful remarks from him. 

Although Carlyle was an enormous reader, he spent 
extremely little time over the newspapers. Current litera- 
ture, also, he eschewed. Milnes’s “Life of Keats” he 
characterized as a “fricassee of a dead dog;” and of 
De Quincey he said, “‘ He sees into the fibers of things.” 
George Henry Lewes, whom the Carlyles called “the 
ape;” George Eliot, James Hannay, Le'gh Hunt, Edwin 
Waugh, and Lord Beaconsfield, come in for an extended 
account, and thus this highly diverting volume closes. 

We have left ourselves scant space to do justice to Mrs. 
Crosland’s memoirs. They cover a larger variety of per- 
sonages than Mr. Espinasse’s, and they particularize less. 
But there are points of interest. She does not believe that 
Horatia Nelson Thompson was the child of “the blond Lady 
Hamilton or of the fair-haired Nelson.” Edmund Kean 
she thinks “ more of a momentarily inspired actor than the 
patient, accomplished artist.” An interesting visit she 
made to the Chambersesin Edinburgh, and for supper they 
had strawberries in a soup-tureen, served out with a ladle 
in soup-plates, a big jug of cream in the middle of the 
table. Chorley told her that once when he went to see 
Miss Landon he found L. E. L. at the street door taking 
in the milk. Lady Blessington she knew intimately and 
describes graphically, giving a little peep into the sad his- 
tory of that life. Dinah Muloch’s “ steadfastness of purpose” 
she noted, and Leigh Hunt’s “self-satisfied, arrogant vul- 
garity”’ she detested. The Brownings it took her a long 
time to know, but, when once acquainted, she and Mrs. 
Browning sympathized inthe matter of Spiritualism, which 
deeply annoyed Mr. Browning. Margaret Fuller was to the 
English woman a curiosity, and Mrs. Crosland permits her- 
self to say : “ Had she been brought early into contact with 
great minds, she must have placed her own intellect in com- 
parison with them, instead of measuring it by mediocrities, 
and consequently arriving at a point of self-esteem which 
was sometimes rather harshly judged, It isin the nature ofa 
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paradox, and yet a truth, to say that had she learned less she 
would have known more.” R. H. Horne comes in for a dis- 
passionate judgment: “He scarcely, I think, deserved to 
be called a genius, though he had his flashes of inspira- 
tion.” Mr. Espinasse and Mrs. Crosland agree in their 
estimate of J. A. Heraud as an egotistical and grandiose 
person, though he was a fine critic. Mrs. Crosland’s ac- 
count of her visit to Miss Mitford is certainly one of the 
most amusing stories in her volume of a thousand good 
stories, but it is too long to quote. 

Both these books are admirably written and condensed 
in style, especially the latter. For lovers of literary 
biography and anecdote they are a veritable mine of good 
things. It is to be deplored that Mr. Espinasse did not 
see fit to furnish his bulky volume with an index; its paper 
and printing are exceptionally fine. 


The Moltke Memoirs? 


These volumes are convenient in size, and paper and 
type are good, especially in the book of “ Letters,” but we 
look in vain for an index—a surprising lack. More surpris- 
ing still is the omission of Moltke’s portraits, while those 
of his brother and sister are of poor quality. The two 
volumes of “* Memoirs” include early essays on Holland 
and Belgium, Poland, France, and the Eastern Question ; 
speeches in the Reichstag and inthe Prussian Landtag on 
strategic canals, the postal and railway service, municipal 
fortifications, tax-exemption of soldiers, military pensions, 
and the constitution of the army; to which are appended 
memorial letters, closing with Curtius’s eulogy. The trans- 
lations are fairly well done, though German idioms do not 
always find English equivalents. Instructive as are the 
essays, the speeches, delivered a generation later, are still 
more so, giving us an exact picture of Moltke’s politics, 
and of his constant exposition of an inseparable connec- 
tion between civil and military interests, just as his admira- 
ble work, “The Franco-German War,” shows as exactly 
the uncompromising conqueror. Moltke was no youthful 
Alexander or Napoleon ; he was sixty-six years old before 
he directed his first campaign. But in estimating his 
transcendent services let us not forget the strong founda- 
tion of military organism upon which he built—a foundation 
laid by Scharnhorst, Stein, Clausewitz, and Roon. At 
forty-two Moltke was only a major of the general staff, 
but he was already an adept in every military knowledge, 
whether of language or history, geography or mathematics, 
political economy or inventive science. It is in the intro- 
duction of inventions, indeed, that the nonagenarian Field- 
Marshal gave lessons to the world, and in particular to 
the present youthful ruler of the Fatherland. Since the 
day when Moltke revolutionized the method of feeding 
soldiers by introducing condensed food supplies, the na- 
tions have been quick to examine and adopt new inven- 
tions in equipment and armament, whether of balloons, 
light-weight uniforms, smokeless powder, air-guns, or bullet- 
proof cloaks, while railways and telegraphs exist as much 
for strategic as for commercial purposes. Only the other 
day the German War Department decided to use alumi- 
num dishes in the army, and to advise that helmets be 
made out of the same metal. 

Moltke was no dashing trooper like the Dessauer or 
the Red Prince. His services were not, like theirs, matters 
of impulse, no matter how timely, for his military ideal was 
one of head rather than of heart. In order to be lastingly 
successful, campaigns must be the result of long and patient 
years of application under severest discipline. And who 
so fitted to inaugurate, arrange, and enforce that discipline 
as the greatest military organizer, instructor, and strategist 
the world has ever seen? For him there existed no proud 
knights in armor; only patient, hard-working students. 
Intellect had conquered mere brute force. Militarism was 
a fine art. 

As one reads these speeches, the spare and slender figure, 


1 Essays, Speeches, and Memoirs of Field-Marshal Count Helmuth von 
Moltke. In2 Vols. Harper & Brothers, New York. $5. 

Field-Marshal Count Helmuth von Moltke as a Correspondent. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $2.50. 
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as unlike the traditional Teuton’s as possible, the lean, 
hungry, Cassius-looking, yet Sphinx-like face, with its strong 
jaw, its firm lips, and keen eyes, come to mind as vividly as 
when the writer used to see ‘the venerable chief daily in 
Berlin. Itis, however, in the volume of “ Letters” that we 
learn to know the man rather than the soldier, though so 
inwrought was his fiber with the soldier-instinct that the 
two may not besevered Memoirs are cold: letters warm. 
We cannot open anywhere upon an undelightful page. Is 
he traveling by night ‘zcog.in Germany? In the carriage 
a Turkish conversation is in progress between two Arme- 
nians returning from the Leipsic fair. Moltke joins in the 
chat in their own language, telling the men of their villages 
and mountains in which he had a command, and from which 
they had long been absent. Is hecontrasting cities? He 
puts the case in a nutshell as between Stuttgart and 
Munich: In the latter capital everything has been done 
by the King; in the former, by the inhabitants. He says 
of Schaffhausen: “One might as well try to describe 
music as a waterfall.”” That was to be expected from the 
devoted listener to the classical concerts of the Joachim 
Quartette in the Berlin Singakademie. But when he gets 
to Italy, it is astonishing how this man, about whom silence 
hung as a garment, should suddenly break forth into the 
most enthusiastic as well as exact description. Of more 
moment still are his words on men and life. Of William I. : 
“Our old King may havea hard trial before him ; however, 
it is to be hoped that sound common sense will conquer 
the pride of our neighbors.”’ Of Frederick the Noble: “ He 
bears his sufferings with a wondertul manliness.” Of the 
Papacy: “It tamely ends its tenacious life in voluntary 
exile.” Of permanent peace: ‘“ Surely nobody will deny that 
in proportion to the progress of morality, humanity in war- 
fare has increased. With the advance of civilization it may be 
hoped that the employment of this last resort will become 
more and more rare; but no state will ever be able to dis- 
pense with it entirely.” Of success: ‘‘The value of our 
life on earth will not be judged by the success but by the 
purity of our endeavors, and oir perseverance even where 
there was no visible result.” Of his beloved Marie: “I 
do not doubt that she will greet me in another life, when 
these sufferings are ended, as she did at the station when 
I returned from the campaign in 1866, and I often long for 
this time.—I must send you my last wishes for Christmas, 
although for us it will always be connected with a time of 
sadness. The Lord took Marie to himself on the day 
when salvation was brought to mankind.” 


% 


We have already quoted one of the many anecdotes of soldier 
life from Mr. William Forbes-Mitchell’s Reminiscences of the 
Great Mutiny. There is a certain fascination of the horrible 
that clings to the memories of the Cawnpore atrocities, the 
retreat from Lucknow, and the other great events in the 
Indian Mutiny. The present author was a private soldier, and 
later a non-commissioned officer, in the Ninety-third High- 
land Regiment in those thrilling times. He took part in almost 
all of the severe fighting with the sepoys, and had every possible 
opportunity for obtaining evidence at first hand. He tells his 
story in a plain, soldierly way, and, apart from the extraordinary 
interest of the events recorded, his narrative is made readable by 
its great wealth of incident and anecdote. Some ideas generally 
entertained about the Mutiny are flatly contradicted, and the 
few remarks made about the causes of the revolt against British 
rule—or rather the rule of John Company—are so significant 
that one would gladly hear the author at length on this subject. 
The account of the storming of Secundrabagh is a spirited and 
exciting piece of writing. After that battle Mr. Mitchell went 
into a mosque in the middle of the night with a naked native 
lamp in his hand, and walked into a loose pile of gunpowder up 
to his ankles. He soon discovered that he was in the center of 
a magazine, with tons of powder, loose and in kegs, and hun- 
dreds of shells all about him! He clasped the wick of his lamp 
firmly with his naked hand, putting it out at the cost of a bad 
burning, and staggered out. with, he says, literally knocking knees 
and hair erect. Such was one incident of the eventful life of a 
soldier. Of the Cawnpore massacre Mr. Mitchell says pos'tively 
that Nana Sahib would never have ordered it had it not been for 
the importunities of a favorite, once a slave-girl, who not only 
persuaded him to give the order, but herself furnished the two 
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butchers who did most of the slaughter. The story of this 
atrocity goes far to excuse some of the subsequent acts of ven- 
geance by the British ; certainly some of these latter acts stand 
sorely in need of excuse. We are glad that Mr. Mitchell 
confirms the often-denied story of Jessie Brown and the bagpipes 
at the relief of Lucknow. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


The fine portrait of General Winfield Scott which serves as 
preface to the biography by General Marcus J. Wright in the 
“ Great Commanders Series” brings out wonderfully well the 
honest, leonine, and somewhat grim character of the great sol- 
dier. It has almost been forgotten now that Scott was once a 
defeated candidate for the Presidency, but his military exploits 
in the Mexican War will hold a place in history second only to 
the achievements of the “‘ Great Commanders” who took up his 
staff of command when the Civil War confronted him in his old 
age. No previous writer. has made it so clear that the country 
was under an enormous debt to General Scott at the outbreak of 
war, although Mr. L. E. Chittenden’s book of reminiscences has 
laid emphasis «n the facts—facts which at the time were not 
everywhere understood. A Virginian like Lee, when put to the 
same test with Lee, Scott placed country before State without 
the slightest hesitation. The story is told that when he was 
approached by secessionists, who wished to offer him the com- 
mand of Virginia’s forces, he stopped them in the middle of a 
sentence, so that, as he said, he might save them from offering him 
a deadly insult. In the firmness of his attitude he never faltered, 
and his stand unquestionably saved Washington. Had Presi- 
dent Buchanan followed his advice to strengthen the forts in the 
South, it is more than likely that war might have been averted. 
Among the interesting personal anecdotes told by General 
Wright (now, we believe, for the first time in print) is that the 
Duke of Wellington followed Scott’s Mexican campaign most 
minutely, marking on a map each day’s movements. When he 
saw that General Scott had arrived at “the rim of the basin of 
Mexico,” Wellington exclaimed: “ Scott is lost. He has been 
carried away by successes. He can’t take the city, and he can’t 
fall back on his base.” But he did both! A most interesting 
chapter on a subject that has never before been adequately 
treated is Scott’s connection with the removal of the Cherokees 
from Georgia. Altogether, General Wright’s book must be 
ranked as the best of the excellent series in which it appears. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Readers of The Outlook have not forgotten and will not for- 
get the fresh and helpful work, both in prose and verse, of Mrs. 
S. W. Weitzel, so long known to its readers under the nom de 
plume of “Sophie Winthrop.” Mrs. Weitzel’s death, after a 
long illness, in southern California has been followed by the pub- 
lication of a modest collection of her verse brought together by 
Mr. Weitzel in memorial of a woman of rare gifts and rare char- 
acter. Mrs. Weitzel had a genuine insight into life, a profound 
sympathy with all those who share in its experiences and bear 
its burdens, and a fresh and attractive style. This little volume 
of poems, From Time to Time (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New 
York), is notable for its earnestness of mood, its spiritual fidelity, 
and its intellectual freshness and force. Mrs. Weitzel was one 
of those whose thought found its value in its fidelity to life and 
it would be difficult to find any piece of verse from her pen which 
does not in one way or another touch upon the deeper experi- 
ences of humanity. Pure thought, high aspiration, and a con- 
siderable gift for musical expression characterize this memorial 
volume, of which ‘the best thing that can be said is that it not 
inadequately expresses the spirit and the life of its author. 


The Gist of Whist is the expressive title of a “ concise guide 
to the modern scientific game,” prepared by Charles E. Coffin. 
We learn from the author that the system known as the “ Ameri- 
can leads” has now been solemnly indorsed by the great 
English authorities, and must hereafter be adopted by all truly 
scientific adepts at Mrs. Battle’s favorite game. The exposi- 
tion of the laws of induction and inference laid down in this 
manual is admirably clear and exact. But what happens when 
a good player of the old school and a mathematical reasoner of 
the new type are placed together as partners? Is there no 
middle ground between “ bumblepuppy” and the inexorable 
law of science? Is whist a game, or a profound study? (J. Sel- 
win Tait & Sons, New York.) 


Biblical Essays by the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., LL.D., 
Lord Bishop of Durham (Macmillan & Co., New York), contains 
a series of valuable essays, some printed from lecture notes, 
others reprints. They all relate to questions in New Testament 
criticism, such as the authenticity and genuineness of St. John’s 
Gospel, the structure and destination of the Epistles to the 
Romans, the date of the later Epistles, etc. They constitute a 
valuable addition to the scholar’s library, but are so fragmentary 
that their value will not extend beyond a limited circle. 
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Literary Notes 


—Mr. Henry Mills Alden, who is a descendant of John Alden 
of Mayflower fame, has been editor of “ Harper’s Magazine” 
for twenty-seven years. 

—The country place of Mr. Stockton, at Convent, N. J., is 
called “The Holt,” and that of Mr. Cable, at Northampton, 
“ Stayawhile.” 

—Professor Sloan, of Princeton, who has long been collect- 
ing material for an exhaustive life of Napoleon, has about fin- 
ished writing it. The “ Century ” is to publish it serially. 

—A new edition of Mr. Hardy’s “ Wessex Tales” is being 
issued in London. The present edition of his “Tess” has 
reached twenty-three thousand copies. 

—The first edition of the “ Plymouth Hymnal” is already 
exhausted, and the second edition will soon be issued from the 
press. No changes will be made except the correction of a few 
typographical errors, which in spite of care crept into the first 
edition. 

—The second volume of the “ Orations and Addresses ” of 
George William Curtis, edited by Professor Norton, just pub- 
lished, is filled with matter relating to Civil Service Reform. 
The third, also in press, contains historical and memorial ad- 
dresses, including the one on Lowell, delivered in 1892. 

—The doorkeepers of the Senate Chamber often find it neces- 
sary to be purblind. One day some years since people were 
astonished to see Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes on the floor in- 
stead of in the galleries. The doorkeeper afterwards confessed 
that Senator Evarts had introduced the Doctor, with a wink, as 
“‘my new private secretary.” 

—There is to be a new French review of the highest class, 
which is to be published fortnightly, and in a general way to 
resemble the * Revue de Deux Mondes,” but to depart in some 
respects very widely from that admirable publication. The 
“ Revue de Paris” is to be more like the great English reviews. 
It will omit the old-time chronicle of art, literature, music, and 
the drama, and will discuss the questions of the day by the 
hands of the foremost writers in Europe. 

—The Columbia University Press, which was incorporated in 
1893, with the consent of the Trustees of Columbia College, 
announces that it has made an arrangement for a term of years 
with the publishing house of Macmillan & Co., by which they 
will act as publishers and agents of the Press both in America 
and Europe. The Columbia University Press has been formed 
to issue, on the model of the Clarendon Press. publications con- 
taining the results of original investigation and scholarship of 
the professors and graduate students of the University and of 
other scholars. The Columbia Press is fortunate in having 
made an alliance with the Macmillans, who represent the univer- 
sity presses of Oxford and Cambridge, and who rank among the 
foremost publishers in the English-speaking world. 

—Hardly less famous than the journalistic success, hospitality, 
and philanthropy of the late Mr. Childs was his remarkable 
library. Its chief treasure, and the one in which its owner took 
most pride, is the only manuscript of a Dickens novel outside a 
museum; namely, that of “ Our Mutual Friend.” Among other 
manuscripts are those of Thackeray’s “ Lectures on the Four 
Georges,” of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Chronicles of the Canongate,” 
of Bulwer’s “ Godolphin” and “ Pilgrims of the Rhine,” and of 
a tragedy by John Howard Payne (author of “ Home, Sweet 
Home”), entitled “The Italian Bride.’”” The play was written 
for Charlotte Cushman, but was never performed. Another 
curious manuscript is that of a poem by Major André, “ The 
Cow-Chase,” in which he satirizes General Wayne’s unsuccess- 
ful attempt to capture a British post on the Hudson River in 
1780. A large folio volume of great historical interest con- 
tains portraits and autograph letters from every President, from 
Washington to Cleveland. 

—Mrs. Ward’s “ Marcella” casts a large shadow before, es- 
pecially as we are told that the heroine is interesied in such work 
as is being done in New York City by the East Side Club and 
the College Settlements—such work, indeed, as Mrs. Ward her-elf 
is doing in London. Says the (London) “ Literary World :” 
“The current reports about Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel 
are unauthorized and incorrect. The book is in no sense a study 
of Socialism, though the background and atmosphere of the 
story are very much supplied by some of the social questions of 
the period which now come so practically home to each one of 
us. It is the history of a woman, and will be called by her 
name. It is expected that the new novel will have finally left 
the author’s hands by the middle of February, and that it will 
be simultaneously published in England and America about the 
first week in April. Mrs. Ward’s last novel, ‘ The History of 


David Grieve,’ has been a remarkable success, the circulation 
having already reached a total of from 130,000 to 140,000 copies 
in the various copyright editions.” 
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The Spectator 


Men who rent furnished rooms in New York have some 
curious experiences. The Spectator knew of one man, a night 
worker on a newspaper, who was awakened one morning by the 
“ going, going, gone ” of an auctioneer who was selling the bed 
in which the tired newspaper man was sleeping. The unfor- 
tunate woman who kept this house had fallen into the hands of 
the sheriff. Another acquaintance found himself Jocked out of 
his room because the money-lender had foreclosed a chattel 
mortgage on his landlady’s furniture. These experiences, how- 
ever, were commonplace beside that which another friend of the 
Spectator is having just now. This gentleman believes that 
there is more virtue in sunlight than in almost anything else, 
and in selecting a living-room he always looks very carefully to 
the exposure. He must have windows into which the sun will 
shine the better part of the time. Last autumn he found a new 
room that suited him to a T, and he moved into it early in 
October. His landlady, a newly made widow, had fitted up a 
house for lodgers with the showy, cheap furniture that comes 
from Grand Rapids in Michigan, and with carpets that are made 
of shoddy and ornamented with the reddest flowers that can 
result from low-priced dyes. The Spectator’s friend did not 
mind such things so long as he had the blessed sunlight. But 
the other afternoon his serenity was abruptly disturbed by a 
visit from his landlady. She was angry and voluble. “See 
here,” she said, going to the bed and shaking it, “ what do you 
mean by ruining my furniture like this?” Sure enough, the bed 
threatened to fall to pieces under her vigorous arm. “ Why, 
how in the world have I damaged the bed?” the Spectator’s 
friend answered; “I have only slept in it, and I sleep very 
quietly.” “Sleeping in it! Sleeping in it!” the landlady ex- 
claimed, angrily. “That has nothing to do with it; you have 
let the sun shine on it, and the glue is melted, and the wood is 
warped, and the varnish is spoiled.” ‘Why, bless my soul !” 
the poor man responded, “so it is, but that’s not my fault; 
that’s the fault of the bed, or of the sun.” “ But who let the 
sun shine in?” asked the widow; and before he could reply, she 
added, “ And look at that carpet, all faded, all ruined!” The 
gentleman was of opinion that the carpet had been improved 
by the dulling of the brilliant hues, but he had no chance to 
argue this question, for the landlady was full of words that had 
to be uttered. “ You are a quiet lodger, and you pay your rent 
promptly, but you are too destructive; I want you to move.” 
“Very well, madam, I will move at once.” “But before you 
go,” she said, “you must pay me for this bed, and this carpet, 
and this table, and this chair,” and she went on with a complete 
inventory of the furniture in the room. “But I shall do noth- 
ing of the kind,” he answered, firmly. “Then you shall not 
take your trunks away,” was the landlady’s ultimatum. The 
Spectator’s friend secured an expressman to remove his trunks, 
but the room was locked against him, and it was necessary for 
him to get an order of a court before he could get possession 
of his belongings. The landlady says she will bring an action 
for damages, and if the case ever comes to trial we shall have a 
decision upon one of the most novel questions ever brought 
before a court. The Spectator’s friend now has apartments 
that he has furnished himself, and his bedstead is made of brass 
and iron, and his floors are uncarpeted. 


& 


Recently the Spectator spent a week in the country. His 
host had a son eight years old, and the boy and the Spectator 
became very good friends. When the Spectator had taken his 
seat in the wagon in which he was to drive to the station, the 
boy said to him, sadly, and with a sigh: “I am mighty sorry 
you are going away, Mr. Spectator.” The Spectator was very 
much touched at the boy’s genuine regret at his departure. “It 
is very nice of you to say so, Tommy,” he said. “ Yes,” replied 
Tommy, with another sigh; “we shall go back to plain every-day 
living now ”! 

& 


Several learned professors are engaged at present in investi- 
gating the phenomona of dreams. In this investigation many 
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things are conceded at the outset. Among other things, it is 
conceded that a dreamer can dream he is dreaming. This 
would seem to be a very complex operation, but the Spectator 
can testify that it is possible. The Spectator recently dreamed 
all night, and among others had one dream that made him pro- 
foundly miserable. He dreamed that he was in Boston and with 
friends who had known him all his life, friends who were well 
acquainted with his entire career. Notwithstanding this, the 
dreamer in his dream insisted on spinning a yarn as to a per- 
sonal experience with James Russell Lowell. The dreamer was 
conscious that his friends knew that the yarn was false, and he 
knew it was false. They were shocked at his mendacity, and 
he was mortified that he should tell such a barefaced falsehood. 
He wanted to stop, but had lost self-control, and went on elabo- 
rating the story with the most minute details. He was in great 
grief, but he told the story to the end. Then he suffered all the 
pangs of remorse; then he argued with himself, still in a dream, 
that he had only dreamed that he had been lying, and really had 
not lied; but it was useless; he tortured himself until he awoke, 
and even then he felt ashamed of himself. 


® 


The Spectator met in Brooklyn the other day a man who pur- 
sues the curious trade of making puzzles. Among other puzzles 
he invented “the fourteen-fifteen puzzle” and “the pigs in 
clover.” He receives orders for puzzles from newspapers in both 
England and America, and realizes an income from his business 
that is most satisfactory. A little while ago he was a member 
of the Kings County Grand Jury. The jury visited the County 
Insane Asylum, and the Warden, learning by chance that one of 
the members had made the “fourteen-fifteen puzzle,” said to 
him, “ There are about two hundred of your friends here, sir.” 
“What do you mean?” asked the puzzle-maker. ‘“ Why, that 
your ‘fourteen-fifteen puzzle’ sent about two hundred patients 
here incurably insane.” This was no doubt a very great exag- 
geration, though probably that perplexing and half of the time 
impossible puzzle did dethrone the reason of a person here and 
there. This is not much of a tribute to the puzzle-maker’s skill, 
for a puzzle that is incapable of solution under all conditions is 
no puzzle at all. 

® 

The Spectator knows two gentlemen—brothers; when young 
men, at the breaking out of the war, both of them went into the 
Union Army and fought till the surrender at Appomattox and the 
mustering out of the volunteer forces. The elder of the brothers 
was a major when the war closed, and the younger a cap- 
tain; each was brevetted for gallantry and meritorious service. 
The major secured a commission in the regular army, and the 
captain went into the postal service. In January last each had 
served the Government, not counting war service, something 
like twenty-nine years. The major in the regular army had 
risen in that time, by promotions due to seniority, to a high 
rank; the post-office official had stayed all the while in one 
place. In that place, however, he performed the duties, during 
twenty-five years of the time, of higher officials who received 
twice as much in compensation. The elder brother, having 
reached the retiring age, was placed on the retired list of the 
army, with an ample salary that will last as long as he lives. 
The younger brother has just been retired also from his place 
in the post-office, because the place was needed for a partisan 
worker who had “ whooped it up” for the Democratic party. 
But the post-office official goes into retirement without pay, and 
has been obliged to seek employment in an entirely new field of 
work—taking a place that would ordinarily fall to a youth of 
twenty-five. This story needs no comment, but the Spectator 
cannot refrain from remarking that duties well performed in one 
branch of the public service are quite as worthy of reward as 
those in any other. That some public servants should have a 
secure tenure of office, with a retiring pay when old age comes, 
and that others who have worked with just as much zeal and 
intelligence should be thrown out of office at the whim of practi- 
cal politicians, is not only unfair, unjust, and wrong, but silly in 
principle. Civil Service Reform may have advanced in the past 


ten years, but there is a tremendous lot yet to be accomplished 
before the ideals of George William Curtis are realized. 
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The Outlook 


With Our Readers 


Correspondence 


Quaker Anarchists 


Lo the Editors of The Outlook: 

I am a believer in the greatest amount of 
individual liberty compatible with equality of 
liberty.. 1am opposed to every form of coercion 
of the non-invasive individual. That is to say, 
I am, an Anarchist—what your coniributor, 
Mr. Jno. Gilmer Speed, would call a “theo- 
retical Anarchist.” This being my belief, if I 
were to throw a bomb at those who coerce the 
non-invasive individual, Mr. Speed would say 
that I was either a madman or a criminal. 
But as I refrain from throwing bombs (my 
reason for refraining being that, in my judg- 
ment, liberty cannot be achieved by bomb- 
throwing, but can be achieved only by educa- 
tion in political science), Mr. Speed tells your 
readers that I am a coward. “ Harmless from 
lack of courage” is the descriptive phrase 
which he applies to those who think and act 
as I do. I desire to ask Mr. Speed upon 
what he founds his charge. Is there anything 
in the position that it is a political error to 
throw bombs that necessarily implies coward- 
ice? If not, then Mr. Speed must have per- 
sonal knowledge concerning the individual 
characters of myself and my comrades that 
entitles him to call us cowards. I ask him, in 
all fairness, to tell me and to tell your readers 
what that knowledge is. Let us have the 
facts. BENJAMIN R. TUCKER. 

New York City. 

It seems, then, that Anarchists may be 
divided into two classes: militant Anarchists 
like Vaillant, and what we may call Quaker 
Anarchists—the latter believing in removing 
all “coercion from the non-invasive indi- 
vidual,” but not believing in forcible revolution 
to bring this about. This kind of Anarchist 
may rightly, we admit, claim exemption from 
the charge of cowardice at least. But howlong 
would his “non-invasive individual” remain 
non-invasive after the restraint of law was 
removed ?>—THE EDITORS. 


What is a Billion ? 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

For the enlightenment of a _ bewildered 
reader of your issue of February 3, will you 
kindly explain by authority of what new spe- 
cies of “ arithmetical progression” Sir Henry 
Bessemer argues that a billion is represented 
in figures by the unit 1 closely followed by a 
procession of ¢we/ve ciphers marching in In- 
dian file? The writer truly hopes some mis- 
take has been made, or, at least, that in these 
days of great things Sir Henry’s remembrance 
of the lessons learned in his earlier school- 
days is at fault. Imagine how very depressing 
an effect his cool, calculating method of im- 
pressing a billion’s magnitude upon humanity 
at large must have upon the hope and labor of 
those who, even in this period of financial 
troubles, still aspire to be billionaires! In 
ignorance of his reasoning, they surely might 
still have struggled on toward the goal of their 
ambition, and eventually have accumulated 
three or four dollars; but, now that his hard 
exposition of the truth has shown them how 
vain is their hope, who can say that this “little 
knowledge” will not be tothem a “ dangerous 
thing,” demoralizing the American habit of 
thrift, teaching the opposite of the old maxim 
of “a penny saved flocks together,” and finally 
bringing to an end the necessity for savings 
banks, those institutions which mean as 
much to the masses as Carlisle’s bond issue 
means to Wall Street ? 


Sir Henry Bessemer’s interesting article 
quoted by us was, on its face, written by an 
Englishman and printed in an English paper 
—the London “ Times.” We have been sur- 
prised by the number of letters received on 
this point from readers who have forgotten 


what their arithmetics used, at least, to tell them 
—namely, that the English arithmeticians reck- 
on a million million to bea billion, while French 
and American mathematicians call a thousand 
million a billion, and a million million a trill- 
ion.—THE EDITORS. 


Manuscript-Making 


Lo the Editors of The Outlook : 

The Spectator’s views upon manuscript- 
making are doubtless based on the experience 
gained in the office of The Outlook. [This 
does not happen to be the case.—THE EDI- 
ToRS.] Did he intend to write of extended 
manuscripts, as for books and _ serials? 
Against his ninety-seven per cent. never pub- 
lished let me state a fewfacts. I have written 
perhaps a hundred sketches and articles in 
two years at odd times amid professional 
duties. I have only four left over. All the 
others have been published and paid for, 
except two: one that was practically stolen, for 
which I cannot recover pay without resort to 
law, and another sent to a publisher who 
failed. The business, as you say, is not suffi- 
cient to live upon, but it makes a welcome 
fund of “pin-money.” A near friend of mine 
who writes twice as much as I write, perhaps, 
whose work [ assist in shaping a little, has but 
two left over—both seasonable, and not good 
again until the seasons recur. She never 
writes, as I never do, except for pay. 

Another friend, a clergyman’s wife, has 
earned over a hundred and fifty dollars since 
last summer writing short manuscripts, all 
merely submitted on their merits. 

These are all cases where the manuscripts 
have been submitted as miscellaneous contri- 
butions at such compensation as the editors 
thought proper, varying from two to twenty- 
five dollars. The writers are all obscure, be- 
long ‘to the large army, and do not always 
publish under their own names. No one of 
them has reason to think his reputation could 
have anything to do with the case. Manu- 
scripts have frequently been accepted the first 
time sent, others have been sent several times 
to different publishers. Occasionally one is 
made over after one or two rejections. 

Is this experience either exceptional or re- 
markable? Doubtless there has been some 
care in adapting the matter written to the 
apparent quality and design of the journal for 
which it is first prepared. There is some 
endeavor to observe curious and interesting 
things, useful things, and current things in 
order to write acceptably, and there is a fair 
knowledge of English grammar and rhetoric ; 
perhaps there is an average literary taste and 
ability. But some of these articles have 
been taken by periodicals of the highest class 
and the largest circulation. The majority of 
them have been accepted by middle-class jour- 
nals and those of a specialist type. 

Among other manuscripts wasaserial. The 
writer was paid in cash for it, by the first pub- 
lisher to whom it was sent, two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars ; another one is still going 
around. 

I have within my knowledge other experi- 
ences of authors not so favorable, but I greatly 
doubt if any who have written a great deal 
would believe that ninety-seven per cent. of 
manuscripts are never published. From sev- 
eral experiences with The Outlook I have an 
idea, however, that, outside a circle quite too 
narrow to make the best possible journal, the 
acceptances of manuscripts fall a long way 
below three per cent. But that does not rep- 
resent American publishers, unless my own 
experience has been miraculous. 

A CLERGYMAN. 


Perhaps the Spectator’s remarks may have 
been a little too sweeping. The sale of manu- 
scripts, like other commercial transactions, 
depends very largely on the laws of demand 
and supply, and, while “ average” and “ com- 
monplace ” articles greatly exceed the demand, 
there is, on the other hand, a constantly in- 
creasing and eager demand for that which is 
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truly original, able, or entertaining —THE 
EDITORS. 


Was This Wrong? 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

A story has been going the rounds of the 
press, which I have seen with fullest detail 
in the “Home Journal” of Boston, that de- 
serves a strong protest against the immorality 
it records, rather than to be relished, as it seems 
to be, as the successful scoring of a point. 

An “ American lady,” whose name is given, 
was told by an Englishman that there was one 
thing the almighty dollar could not do—it could 
not buy admission into the “best English 
society.” Nettled at this, and resolved to prove 
him mistaken, she inserted an advertisement 
in a certain paper, setting forth that an Ameri- 
can girl, signing herself “ Heiress,” desired to 
secure a chaperon of the highest social stand- 
ing, who would introduce her into the best 
English society. After two days she had 
eighty-seven replies from society people, giving 
their addresses and titles. Selecting one of 
these, she entered into further correspondence, 
saying that, though she had large wealth, her 
father had been only a ranchman in Texas, and 
her relatives, though honest folks, were of the 
class that Americans would call “common as 
dirt.” She wished to know if this fact, frankly 
disclosed, would constitute any barrier to the 
desired arrangement. The reply of Lady Blank 
was that it would not, provided the advertiser 
were a young lady of refinement. The com- 
pensation named was, of course, large. 

Here the correspondence stopped, as the 
advertiser had obtained material enough to 
confute her opponent. 

The “American lady” who did this thing 
seems to have felt no shame in it, as she has 
given her name. Many who have read it have 
enjoyed it as a smart bit of success, and as a 
taking down of British pride; so a friend ex- 
pressed himself yesterday. The humiliation 
is rather on the other side—for the moral in- 
sensibility which is capable either of perpe- 
trating or of relishing such a performance, the 
deadness to honorable feeling which has no 
sense of the personal wrong done in duping 
people, by a lying advertisement, into a corre- 
spondence designed only to expose them to 
mortification and their country to disparage- 
ment. Smart, no doubt, but shamefully un- 
scrupulous, and, worst of all, the work of a 
countrywoman who glories in her shame. 

The moral dullness here exhibited is one of 
the menacing symptoms of our National life 
to-day. The educational campaign we have 
heard of as wanted in economics is wanted in 
ethics also. J. 


“ Along That Line” 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

It occurs to me that it is about time to 
retire the expression “ along that line,” together 
with all its variations, on the ground that it 
is “done to death.” Ihave never been able 
to discover what that line is: whether it is a 
clothes-line on which one’s thoughts are dis- 
played for an airing; or a fish-line on which, 
rhetorically speaking, one’s hearers are sup- 
posed to be caught; or a plumb-line, indicat- 
ing the direction of right ideas. I was inclin- 
ing to advocate the first reference, from the 
fact that speakers seemed to string their 
thoughts along it, when a friend said I was 
very stupid not to know that it referred to 
the remark of General Grant that he would 
fight it out “ along that line if it took all sum- 
mer.” That sounded very plausible until 
another friend emphatically insisted that the 
reference was to the Bible verse where it 
speaks of “line upon line, line upon line.” 
I had to admit that the frequency with which 
the phiase is used favored this latter deriva- 
tion. I have begun to wish it was a hang- 
man’s line, from the end of which every user of 
the phrase might be made to dangle. 

I attended a prayer-meeting the other night, 
and my spiritual frame of mind was spoiled 
by the fact that the minister, in the course of 
a ten-minute opening speech, used the expres- 
sion six times, by actual count. He ended 


every point by remarking, “There are many 
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other things I would like to speak of along 
that line.” And I concluded (I admit it was 
very bad of me) that he used the phrase to 
cover up the fact that he had said all he knew 
on the point. He was a country minister, and 
I did not lay it up against the profession. But 
imagine my distress when, a few nights later, 
I listened to the Dean of a Theological 
School, who introduced the same phrase seven 
times in an address of fifteen minutes. Nor 
have the ministers only gone mad with the 
expression. I was at another prayer-meeting 
in which the pastor began by saying, “ [ want 
to speak in the line of our last week’s topic,” 
and ended with, “ Now I hope what I have 
said will suggest to you other things along the 
same line.” The senior deacon then arose and 
said, “In line with our pastor’s remarks, I 
want to say,” etc. I remarked to myself, “If 
even the senior deacon has caught it, what 
hope is there for the rest of these people ?” 
And my fear proved well grounded. For, as 
soon as the deacon sat down, up jumped a 
little man with the remark: “In that identical 
{I thanked him in my heart for that one new 
word] line, I must tell you of an experience I 
had this week.” So it was all through the 
meeting ; men, women, and children all talked 
“along that line.” I resolved then and there 
(minister as I was) that I would never use 
the expression again if Icould helpit. Ihave 
kept the resolution fairly weil, but, owing to 
the “infirmity of the flesh,” I have had one 
or two lapses, for which I am thoroughly 
ashamed. 

Do you not agree with me that, whatever 
power the phrase once may have had, it has 
lost it now through being over-used? It has 
become so common as to warrant classification 
in Hamlet’s* things which are “weary, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable.” 

Will not The Outlook institute a crusade 
against the phrase? And that you may have 
some positive suggestion, I recommend that 
we all begin to use the expression wfon that 
hook, or, if that does not suit, something along 
that line. C. He. 


Notes and Queries 


1. Pleaseexplain your understanding of 1 Pet. iii., 
18-20. 2. How many people are supposed to have 
been on the earth at the time of the flood—when Noah 
built the Ark? Howisthe numberestimated? And 
what became of the bodies ot those who were drowned 
by the flood? 3 Did the rainbow exist before the 
flood? Did it probably rain before that time? 4. Are 
paradise and heaven the same? 5. Do you believe 
‘that the spirits of our departed friends go at once to 
heaven? 6. bal explain Acts ii., 34? 7. What 
is the meaning of ‘‘Endymion”? 8. Can you give 
me the address of some kindergarten —- - 


1. It probably means that Jesus, after his 
death, proclaimed salvation to those sinners. 
‘Compare I Pet. iv.,6. 2. Unknowable. 3. Yes, 
but a new meaning became attached to the bow 
iin the cloud. 4. Each signifies a place of 
blessedness, but paradise was conceived of as 
subterranean. 5. All souls rise at death into 
the life of the world to come, each to his own 
place according to spiritual fitness. 6. The 
speaker thought of David as not yet risen, but 
stillin the subterranean paradise. 7. Endym- 
ion, according to Greek mythology, was a 
beautiful youth beloved by the moon-goddess. 
The thing thus represented was the sun setting 
at the time of the moon rising. 8. The “ Kin- 
dergarten Magazine,” Woman’s Temple, Chi- 
Cugo. 


Please tell me if there 1s published a book of 
prayers of one or more clergymen, that would be of 
:some assistance to one who finds public, extempo- 
raneous prayer something of a trial. CMF 


Ferguson Brothers (Philadelphia) publish 
an excellent manual, a “Scriptural Service- 
Book,” at 5 cents a copy. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. (Boston) publish the “ American Book 
of Church Services” at about $1. A similar 
volume has recently been published by the 
American Unitarian Association (Boston). In 
all of these, excellent forms of prayer may be 
found. 


Kindly refer me to the best book on the teachings 
of the Plymouth Brethren and their a 


Tevlon’s “History and Doctrines of the 
Plymouth Brethren” (published in London). 





A Family Papéf 


See also Chambéts’s and other cyclopzdias. 
Their theology is Calvinistic. The best refu- 
tation of their peculiar tenets is in the extreme 
individualism and extravagance of their as- 
sumption that the entire Christian body, them- 
selves excepted, is apostate and rejected of 
God. With this fanaticism, however, is com- 
bined much personal piety. 


In our class-room, suspended on the wall, is an 
admirable portrait, finely framed, a work of art, 
given by some friend unknown. At the upper edge 
of the picture is printed ** Musée du Louvre.”. Under 
the striking face, which is that of an old and wrinkled 
man, with a silken hood on head and shoulders, is 
the name DENNER. ‘* Who’s Denner?” exclaimed 
a venerable Episcopal clergyman yesterday, and 
every week the question is asked. No bookin our 
library tells about him. Cannot you tell us? * 


Balthasar Denner (1685-1749) was one of 
the German portrait-painters who continued 
the minute detail methods of the Dutch school. 
His delineation of old people is especially 
wonderful. Every wrinkle and hair stands out 
as in life. This tendency, however, led him 
to become so much a realist as to detract 
from the expression of the inward spirit, and 
his faces, in consequence, are sometimes but 
those of wax figures. Denner was born in 
Hamburg, and even when a boy of eight years 
copied engravings, while he was already at 
work upon oil portraits before he was four- 
teen. Going ere long to Berlin, he soon 
enjoyed such a reputation that he was invited 
to many courts, where he painted industriously 
and won universal favor. His best pictures 
are in Dresden, Vienna, and Paris. 


Which is the correct translation—in fact, which is 
the correct word—in the following: ‘The name given 
to the convent at which Columbus spent some time 
is written in all the accounts of the Fair, also at the 
Fair, as ‘‘ La Rabi’da,’” the translation they give 
being ‘‘St. Mary the JZad.” In history I have seen 
the name given as ‘* La Rabia/da,’’ meaning ‘‘ of the 
border” (St. Mary of the border’”’). Now, will you 
tell me which is correct? Cc. HS. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica, usually very 
accurate, gives La Rabida. Perhaps some 
reader can give the “exact facts.” 


It may interest the readers of The Outlook to 
know that there is a proverb current in Lancashire 
somewhat similar to the one “ It is but three genera- 
tions from shirt-sleeves” (see Correspondence in 
The Outlook of Feb. 10). Our proverb runs, “‘ From 
clogs to clogs is three generations.’ Clogs, as is well 
known, are the iron-shod wooden foot-gear of the 
Lancashire working people. The proverb evidently 
belongs to this century, and has reference to the 
rapidly made fortunes of fifty or sixty years ago, 
which were as rapidly dissipated by the immediate 
descendants of the makers. I never heard the proverb 
attributed to any individual man; it seems to ex- 
press a matter of common observation, and has 
probably changed its form more than once before it 
reached the present aphoristic stage. A. G. FP 


The source of the line which “ J. S. B.”’ quotes is 
Emerson’s * Terminus ”’— 


“ As the bird trims her to the gale, 
I trim myself to the storm of time, 
I man the rudder, reef the sail, 
Obey the voice at eve, obeyed at prime: 


‘ Lowly faithful, banish fear, 
Right onward drive unharmed ; 
The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed.’ ” 
MORASS. 


Will some reader of The Outlook who is familiar 
with the subject kindly name eight or ten of the best 
books on the subject of Pottery and the Potter’s 
Art? They are wanted for a young men’s library in 
a pottery town. The most of them should be of an 
elementary character, and interesting enough to hold 
the attention of young men who have received 
limited educations. F, 


Can any one give the authorship of the poem be- 
ginning: 
‘God never loved me in so sweet a way before 
?Tis he alone who can such blessings send ; 
And when his love would new expression find, 
He brought thee to me and said, 
‘ Behold a Friend!’ ” G.E. D: 


I have a year-book—‘t The Day’s Message ’’—ar- 
ranged by Susan Coolidge, in which are several very 
beautiful quotations from a poem, “ The Disciples.” 
The name of the writer is not given, as in most of 
the other quotations. Can any one tell me the poet’s 
name, and where I may find the entire poms 6 


Can any one tell me where I can find any romance 
or biography relating to Margaret of Austria, daugh- 
ter of Maximilian I., who was buried in the Church 
of Brou, described by Matthew Arnold? CHC 


Will some reader of The Outlook kindly give me 
the titles of three of the best temperance stories for a 
grammar-school library ? Aue 


. stored for future use. 
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Windmills for Electric Lighting 

There are said to be, says the “ Electrical 
World,” no less than 500,000 windmills in 
actual daily operation in this country alone, 
and yet the economical value and thorough 
reliability of this prime mover is but little ap- 
preciated by the public at large. From acom- 
parison between wind-power, steam, and gas 
for pumping purposes, which would equally 
apply to electric lighting, it appears, taking 
all the factors into consideration, that the 
former is more than seven times as economi- 
cal as either of the latter, even when they are 
worked under the most favorable circum- 
stances. The records of the Signal Service, 
United States Army, for the past fifteen years 
show that the wind may be relied upon to blow 
with sufficient velocity to drive a windmill to 
its average working capacity eight hours out 
of every twenty-four. But since there are 
hours of absolute calm, the employment of a 
windmill is necessarily restricted to two classes 
of work: 1. To work admitting of frequent 
interruption. 2. To work where power can be 
It is found by experi- 
ence that it requires, on an average, a wind 
velocity of six miles per hour to drive a wind- 
mill—z. ¢., to overcome the friction of the bear- 
ings and transmitting gears—but that the mill 
will actually run at least eight hours per day. 
From this it is safe to assume that one-third 
the total movement of the wind is lost, so far 
as windmill work is concerned. The remain- 
ing two-thirds should be distributed over the 
eight working hours of the mill. 

It is in work of the second class that 
windmills find their true field of usefulness, 
and they are already largely used for pumping 
and storing water and for compressing air. 
Another use, which was first suggested by Sir 
William Thomson in 1881, and which has sev- 
eral times since then been tried with partial 
success, is in the production of electric light, 
the dynamo being driven direct from the wind- 
mill, and a secondary battery being employed 
to store and distribute the electrical energy to 
the lamps. The combination here suggested 
really forms an ideal method for isolated 
plant lighting, and it is likely to grow in favor 
as the advantages of the system become more 
generally known. 


Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 

Cambridge, Ada. A Marriage Ceremony. 50 cts. 

A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
Maclaren, Alexander, D.D. The Psalms. $1.50. 
C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE 

Briggs. Franklin H. Boysas They are Made and 
How to Remake Them. 25 cts. 

Uncle Charley. The Little Old Man. Socts. 

HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 

Woolson, Constance Fenimore. Horace Chase. 
$1.25. 

Murray, David C. In Direst Peril. $1.25. 

Dawson, Sir J. William. Some Salient Points in 
the Science of the Earth. $2. 

Dodge, Charles W. Introduction to Elementary 

ractical Biology. $1.80. 

Black, William. The Penance of John Logan, and 
Two Other Tales. 80 cts. 

Halévy, Ludovic. Parisian Points of View. Trans- 
lated by Edith V. B. Matthews. $1. 

Doyle, A. Conan. Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 


1.50. 
Curtis, George William. Orations and Addresses. 
Edited by Charles Eliot Norton, Vol. II. $3.50. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Woodhull, John F. First Course in Science. 2 Vols. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 


Cicero, M. Tullius. Lzlius. Edited by E. S. 
Schuckburgh, and Revised by Henry oh John- 
son. 40 cts. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Harraden, Beatrice. Ships That Pass in the Night. 


I. 
Fife-Cookson, Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. Hannibal 
and Katharna. $1.25. 

A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK 
Crosby, Howard. At the Lord’s Table. 60 cts. 
7 Emily M. The Flight of the ‘ Swallow.” 

75 cts. 
THE SCHULTE PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 
Clark, Arnold. Beneath the Dome. $1.25. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Scott, Sir Walter, Bart. The Lyrics and Ballads. 
Edited by Andrew Lang. (Imported.) $1.75. 
Browne, William. Poems. Edited by Gordon 
Goodwin. (Imported.) 2 Vols. $3.50. 
THE STUDENT PUBLISHING CO., HARTFORD 
Stuckenberg, J. H. W., D.D. The Age and the 
hurch. $2. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YORK 
Games tor Family Parties and 
75 cts. 


Valentine, Mrs. 
Children. 
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Strictures on the Church 
By Prof. G. B. Willcox 


Chilly blasts from Minnesota have set sun- 
dry teeth chattering and thrown their owners 
into an attitude of denial and defiance. Presi- 
dent Gates, of Iowa College, declares, in the 
“ Northwestern Congregationalist:” “It is 
truth and soberness to say that the Protestant 
Church to-day stands in need of reformation 
about as much as the Roman Catholic Church 
did in the days of Luther;” and Professor 
Herron, of the same college, responds: “I do 
not believe that even Protestant Christianity 
knows what Christianity is.” 

This has certainly a rather explosive sound. 
No doubt, as to multitudes in the churches, it 
is harsh and unfair. There are thousands of 
Christ’s disciples among us who are sterling 
souls—the very élite of the world. They are 
the Tenth Legion, the Old Guard, the aggress- 
ive force in the kingdom of righteousness. 
Like John Howard, as his epitaph has it, they 
live for others. While some are but passen- 
gers, dancing and making merry up in the 
gilded saloon, these earnest toilers are feeding 
the fires and running the engines in the gloom 
and heat and sweat below. They deny them- 
selves and count life not worth living save for 
the good they can do in a world that little 
dreams of the debt it owes them. 

But others on church-rolls—it is vain to 
question it—are spiritually low-lived in their 
selfishness. Notwithstanding their velvet 
prayer-books and hymnals and golden crosses 
—the only sort of cross they bear—the Master, 
if speaking audibly, would scourge them with 
words of fire. 

The love of wealth and of what it will pur- 
chase is the American sin. So Kossuth told 
us forty years ago. Among foreign peoples 
social standing comes of birth; among us, 
mainly, from intelligence and wealth. And 
the churches have no trenchant and incisive 
word to utter against the love of mammon. 
How ought a young Christian merchant, on 
whom God showers wealth, to disclose the 
fact? By his larger liberality. For he has 
larger ability, therefore responsibility. How 
does he disclose the fact? With a few noble 
exceptions, it is with a statelier house, costlier 
furniture, splendid equipage, extravagance in 
food and dress, and jewelry for himself and 
his household. He flouts in his practice the 
Apostle’s monition, “ Having food and rai- 
ment, let us be therewith content.” He de- 
nies the Master’s warning, “ Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon.” He smothers the thought 
that God will judge him, not by what he gives, 
however large in itself, but by what he retains 
for his own selfish use. 

And who rebukes him? Who mourns over 
him as one falling away from loyalty to the 
Master? What does he hear but congratula- 
tions? What does he meet from layman or 
clergyman but deference, as to one more than 
ever worthy of esteem? Will any man who 
knows anything of Jesus of Nazareth say that 
this represents him? Here is a point at which 
it is idle toclaim that our modern Christianity 
shows forth Christ. It is through a deeper 
stratum than that over Pompeii, of false and 
selfish sentiment, that one must dig to reach 
the solid rock of New Testament doctrine— 
the doctrine Of Jesus, the Master. 

Imagine a scene. A splendid entertainment 
at the home of a Christian millionaire. The 
house is a museum of all that delights the eye. 
The costliest paintings enrich the walls. Italian 
marbles are in every corner. Carpets from 
Turkey and rugs from Persia overspread the 
floors. Artistic furniture adds its charm to 
every room. Immense mirrors, confronted on 
opposite walls, with their endless vistas of re- 
flection, multiply a hundredfold the splendor 
of the scene. The mansion appears to have 
been searched for some new point at which to 
lavish in more regal style. 

Carriages, in long procession, discharge 
their owners at the canvas corridor before the 
door. Costumes competing with toilets in 
cost and beauty, jewelry ablaze in the electric 
lights—a vision of more than palatial splendor 
on every stairway and in every room. The 
perfume of rare exotics loads the air, and 
music from artists who head their profession 
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blends with the mirth, and guides the mazes 
of the dance. 

But slowly, almost imperceptibly at first, 
the brilliancy of the lights subsides. Grad- 
ually the stream of lively conversation runs 
with slackened current, then trickles only in 
occasional drops, and finally dries in its chan- 
nel. The murmur of its flow dies away to 
silence. A mysterious awe steals over the 
throng. One looks into the face of another 
with questioning eyes. Still and steadily the 
lights, shrink down, and the gathering gloom 
spreads through the house. While all, with a 
boding presentiment, look hither and thither, 
the ebbing tide of light appears to leave islands 
along the walls. More and more clearly these 
spots emerge, and slowly shape themselves 
into outlines—into letters—into words that 
stand out clearly to view, as if the fingers of 
a man’s hand, again, were writing on the walls. 
The startled guests turn toward them, reading, 
here, “ He that taketh not up his cross and 
followeth after me is not worthy of me;” 
there, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive ;” beyond, “A man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth ;” and again, “ Woe unto you that 
are rich, for ye have received your consola- 
tion!” The luxury and splendor fade before 
the blazing letters, as the stars before the sun. 
And silently and thoughtfully the guests glide 
from the house. 

The treasonable notion has poisoned our 
modern life—church life even—that the rich 
have no more to do with Christ’s rules of self- 
denial for the world’s sake than with his style 
of dress, or his prostrate posture at meals. 


A noble Christian woman of Massachusetts, - 


who distributed nearly two millions of dollars 
in hospitals and colleges and seminaries, when 
urged to the purchase of a new carpet in her 
modest home, replied : “ No; the money would 
relieve some one more needy far than I.” If 
that was like the Master, need we long search 
to discover that our selfish extravagance is 
not? 

“ But he lived an exceptional, vicarious life.” 
And to what are his followers called but to 
exceptional, vicarious: lives?—to deny them- 
selves and undergo privation that the world 
may reap the benefit? In two thousand years 
have we not learned that? If the disciples of 
Christ are a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood, if they are called to be sons and daugh- 
ters of the Lord Almighty, are they never to 
discover that zodlesse oblige ? 

“ But what of the arts of a high civilization, 
that we culture with our free expenditure? 
Are they to be left to suffer?” Ministering to 
luxury and show and self-gratification as they 
do, are they likely to suffer? Is such self- 
denial as would diminish their patronage in 
danger of becoming epidemic? Is the supply 
of zsthetic culture among our Croesuses who 
profess no Christian principle in peril of run- 
ning low? The thought is too bald an absurd- 
ity for a respectable joke. 

Objections like these are, all and several, 
excuses for a self-indulgence that is a foregone 
resolve. And the object-lessons that are 
wanted in our modern Church life, lessons 
that would carry a power among the masses 
such as no pulpits can wield, are millionaires 
living in modest homes and going about doing 
good. 


The Water-Colors at the New 
York Academy 


The exhibition of the American Water- 
Color Society at the National Academy of 
Design, New York City, is much more sat- 
isfactory than was the last exhibition in the 
same building. Though the jury has accepted 
six hundred offerings, yet, as a rule, the stand- 
ard of excellence is well maintained. The 
pictures easily resolve themselves into groups 
of landscapes, gezre work, and portraits. 

It is in the first that our American water- 
color artists most excel ; and in this (or in any 
other group) there is nothing more remarkable 
than the showing of Mr. Francis Murphy, 
which instantly challenges admiration, not by 
reason of his taking the Evans prize, but be- 
cause, while the painter has hitherto been rec- 
ognized as a true artist, he is now seen to bea 
genuine genius. All of his half-dozen water- 
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colors here evince an original combination of 
light, form, and color mellowed by as origi- 
nal poetry. Next in interest, to the picture- 
lover, is the single landscape by Mr. Ochtman, 
“The Hills of Connecticut,” also worthy of a 
prize. Though the picture seems hung too 
low, and though it presents too many planes 
of view, yet no one has ever more admirably 
reproduced the blanket, bed-like effect of win- 
ter snow as it lies deep over the New England 
hill-country. Of other single representations, 
Mr. Twachtman’s “Souvenir of Dortrecht” 
is delightful, as is not (despite fine figure- 
grouping) the strange sharpness of the green 
in Mr. Guerin’s “Fields.” It seems an ani- 
line, not a vegetable, color. The artist might 
take a hint from Mr. Shurtleff, always remark- 
able for the correct values of his tones. The 
Farrer landscapes, which remind one somewhat 
of Leader, are most of them too large in size,but 
are attractive. Mr. Bruce Crane’s snow scenes 
are no less startling than superb, especially 
when viewed alongside the gentler works of 
Mr. Van Elten, always notable for their etch- 
able qualities. On the other hand, the well- 
worn Cropsey trade-mark is not absent—that 
eternal intertwining of red and yellow autumn 
branches ; while the “‘ Cairene Tombs ” assur- 
edly are good subject-matter for better water- 
colors than Mr. Hind displays. By far the 
most vigorous cattle pieces are by Mr. Horatio 
Walker; then come those by Miss Browne 
and others. While there is a predominance 
of snow scenes, there are not so many ma- 
rines as might be expected from this eminent- 
ly paintable subject-matter for water-colors. 
Mr. Snell’s “War and Peace” will please 
everybody, also his “ Yacht White Ladye.” 
Venetian lagoons and canals are time-honored 
subjects, but we cannot have too many such 
treatments as are exhibited here by Messrs. 
Moran and Bunner. 

In the group of genre pictures every one 
will notice the Japanese series of Mr. Robert 
Blum, who for several exhibitions has accus- 
tomed us to his transference of Fortuny’s 
methods to this realm. Mr. Blum’s lilac, lark- 
spur, and primrose shades are thoroughly in 
keeping with Japan, which land has found also 
another interpreter in the person of Mr. Alden 
Weir. Even if these latter pictures be but the 
veriest imitations, following the lead of Degas, 
they are at least notable ones. Unusual for 
Mr. Boughton is such a subject as “ Hay- 
makers in the Orkney Islands,” and therefore 
all the more remarkable. The picture has a 
double interest ; it is not, as is customary with 
the painter, a bit of story-telling, but shows the 
simple effect of a strong breeze blowing against 
the tiny figures of the merry haymakers. As 
strong a genre work as the exhibition affords is 
Mr. Crum’s impressive “ Night Watch,” sugges- 
tive of Millet. Mr. Smedley’s pictures are faith- 
ful in their clever drawing, but “ The Ball,” by 
Mr. Sterner, though ambitious, is unsatisfac- 
tory. “A Highlander,” by Mr. Frederic Rem- 
ington, recalls De Neuville’s drawings. Mr. F. 
S. Church is not missing with his usual lion and 
girl, finely done; nor is Mr. Walter Satterlee 
with his usual peasant woman. 

Water-color portraits are in the main either 
only waxy or vapory. Take Mr. Witt’s work 
as an example of the first, and Mr. Wiles’s of 
the second. But in the portrait by Mr. Louis 
Loeb we have an uncommon achievement. 
One hardly knows whether to praise more its 
spirituality or its realism. In technical ex- 
cellence the work on the hands alone is faulty. 
Mr. Loeb, who was a lithographer for years, 
and latterly an illustrator, must now take high 
rank as a portrait-painter. Of other good 
pictures in this group, the “Study of a Head” 
by Mrs. Sears is one of the few water-color 
portraits expressive of character, and as such 
is indeed noteworthy. The head by Mr. 
Beckwith is stronger than is his wont, while 
Mr. Day’s “Nina” is almost worthy of Hen- 
ner. To genre portraiture Miss McChesney 
is evidently influenced by another great mas- 
ter, Israels. 

Space does not permit any note of the etch- 
ings, a collection well worthy of such environ- 
ment. 


Be careful of your language when talking to 
the elevator-boy; he is apt to take you up very - 
quickly.— Boston Commercial. 
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About People 


—Mr. George Washington, who died in 

Savannah recently, was the great-grandson of 
Lawrence Washington, a brother of our first 
President. 
_ —It is suggested in Boston that a memorial 
chime of bells be hung in Trinity Church, 
which shall ring at curfew the carol written by 
Phillips Brooks: “O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem.” 

—The Rev. Samuel Gilman wrote “ Fair 
Harvard” in a room in tne Fay house, Cam- 
bridge, now occupied by the women students 
of “ The Annex,” or, to give it the new name, 
“ Radcliffe College.” 

—The new director of the American School 
at Athens (who has been appointed for a 
period of five years) is Professor Richardson, 
formerly of Dartmouth. Heis ably supported 
this year in his work by Professor John Will- 
iams White, of Harvard. 

—Because of his advanced age, the President 
of Lehigh University, Dr. Henry Copple, is 
likely soon to retire, and itis said that the Hon. 
Robert E. Pattison will, after the expiration of 
his term of office as Governor of Pennsylvania, 
be invited to succeed Dr. Copple. 

—Sir Joseph Barnby says that in his twenty 
years’ experience at Eton barely twenty-five 
per cent. of the boys were found to be 
possessed of any musical gift, while with less 
well-to-do classes such gifts were found among 
seventy per cent. of the youths. 

—The head of the Sacred College, Cardinal 
Monaco la Valetta, who has often been con- 
sidered the most probable successor of Leo 
XIIL., is very old and in bad health. Should 
he die, he would be replaced as Dean by 
Cardinal Oreglia, who is supposed to have 
little friendship for the present Pope. 

—Prince Bismarck’s youngest grandchild, 
the infant daughter of Count and Countess 
Herbert Bismarck, was christened at Sch6n- 
hausen recently, receiving the names of Anna 
Leopoldine Alice. The ex-Chancellor has no 
male grandchild, all the children of his sons 
and daughter (Countess Rantzau) being girls. 

—It is announced that the Baron von See- 
fried, whose runaway match with Princess 
Elisabeth, daughter of Prince Leopold of 
Bavaria, and granddaughter of Francis Joseph 
I., has excited such interest, has arrived with 
his wife at the garrison town of Troppau, in 
Austrian Silesia, and will henceforth serve in 
the Austrian and not the German army. 

—The Rev. Thomas Gulick, of the famous 
missionary family, whose name has been part 
and parcel of the Sandwich Islands for many 
decades, was born in Honolulu, where he grew 
up with General Armstrong and other sons of 
missionaries, and where he has known Queen 
Liliuokalani from the time that they were chil- 
dren together, going to the same school. 

—The Queen of England’s private secretary, 
Sir Henry Ponsonby, is in his sixty-ninth year, 
and the present delicate state of his health is 
occasioning much anxiety in the royal house- 
hold. Sir Henry was once Equerry to the 
Prince Consort, but for many years has been 
Keeper of the Privy Purse, being appointed 
on the death of Sir Thomas Biddulph. 

—Sir Charles Russell seems to be the Cabi- 
net Member who is getting the most financial 
return out of the present Administration in 
England. In addition to his regular salary of 
$35,000 annually and $20,000 for fees in ordi- 
nary contentious work during the year, he has 
received no less than $40,000 for his services 
at the time of the Behring Sea Arbitration. 

—This will be the year of Dr. Joachim’s 
English jubilee, it being fifty years since he 
first appeared in London as a violinist. It 
is also just fifty years since Mendelssohn’s 
“ Wedding March” was first performed in 
England, it forming part of the incidental 
music to “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” writ- 
ten by the composer expressly for the royal 
performance at the New Palace, Potsdam, in 
1843. 

ie the annual reunion of graduates of the 
Lawrence Grammar-School, named after his 
grandfather, Amos Lawrence, the new Bishop 
of Massachusetts remarked that none of the 
hearty welcomes offered him since his eleva- 
tion to the episcopal office had given him 
more gratification. He then went on to say 


that the most distinct memory of his boyhood 
was his yearly task in squeezing enough lemons 
to make a barrel or two of lemonade for the 
Lawrence School boys, whom his father always 
entertained once a year at his home in Brook- 
line. 

—An echo from the beginning of this cen- 
tury has come with the death, at the age of 
ninety years, of the Comtesse de Thermes, 
the only daughter of Fouché, Napoleon’s 
famous Minister of Police. With her decease 
there comes to an end the last of those an- 
nuities granted by Napoleon from the rev- 
enues of the various countries he conquered. 
Both Fouché and his wife had belonged to the 
provincial dourgeoisie of Nantes, but when the 
ex-Oratorian was created Duke of Otranto, 
the States of the King of Naples were called 
upon to furnish title and finances alike. The 
Comtesse de Thermes was a godchild of the 
Empress Josephine. 

—The late Professor Tyndall was one of the 
few foreigners who would not receive money 
for lecturing in this country. After deducting 
expenses, something like thirteen thousand 
dollars was left, which fund he placed in the 
hands of Dr. Youmans, Professor Henry, and 
General Tyndale to appropriate its interest to 
support, at such European universities as might 
seem desirable, two American pupils who had 
evinced great ability in the domain of physics. 
He said: “ My desire would be that each pupil 
should spend four years at a German university, 
three of those to be devoted to the acquisition 
of knowledge and the fourth to original inves- 
tigation.” But as, strangely enough, the plan 
did not work well, while the fund, being well 
invested, had more than doubled itself, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall decided to divide it into three 
equal parts, to be given to Harvard, Columbia, 
and the University of Pennsylvania, to found 
three permanent fellowships in physical science, 
the incumbents to study either at home or 
abroad. 


An Enormous Power 


The tunnel at Niagara Falls, by the aid of 
which water is to be turned into horse-power 
and the power conveyed to distant points in 
the form of electricity, has been completed. 
It is 7,000 feet long, and from 200 to 1,500 
men worked at it for three years. This tun- 
nel is expected to generate 100,000 horse-pow- 
er; Buffalo has already engaged 10,000 horse- 
power. Between three and four millions of 
capital have been put into the enterprise. 
Practical tests will be made at once. 

But what has been done already is a small 
part of what is planned. Says Mr. Curtis 
Brown in the New York “ Evening Post :” 

“ The future of the city of Niagara Falls is 
assured, for it rests on no experiment with an 
unknown quantity. The generation of water- 
power has been shown to be a certainty, and, 
if the well-laid schemes for electrical distribu- 
tion “ gang a-gley,” the main wheel-pit can be 
used for the generation of power for local con- 
sumption. But the plans of engineers of in- 
ternational fame, such men as Sir William 
Thomson (now Lord Kelvin); Professor Un- 
win, of London; Colonel Turretini, of Geneva, 
Switzerland; Professor Mascart, of Paris, Mr. 
Clemens Herschel, Major George B. Burbank, 
and Dr. Coleman Sellers, can hardly fail. 
These plans have in view a power plant which 
may very properly be called stupendous, and 
of which the present work is but the compara- 
tively humble beginning. It is proposed to 
take 450,000 horse-power from the great cata- 
ract and send it broadcast to turn mill-wheels, 
light streets, and supply heat in so many cities 
and at such a distance that even to specify 
them makes one feel as if he were laying him- 
self open to the charge of being a visionary. 

“ Rights have already been secured for an- 
other 100,000 horse-power tunnel on the 
American side, and also for two tunnels on 
the Canadian side, each to carry away the 
water required to generate 125,000 horse- 
power. ‘These tunnels were not planned to 
exist only on paper, for the Cataract Con- 
struction Company is under contract to pro- 
duce power on the Canada side in less than 
three years, and is now paying rent for the 
privilege. Work will be begun on the first 
of these Canadian tunnels as soon as the de- 








Success 


has come to Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder 
Because, 

1. It is as pure and good as can 
be made. ; 

2. It is not a secret nostrum. Its. 
composition is stated on every tin. 


3. A rounded spoonful does more: 
work and better work than a heap- 
ing spoonful of others. 

4. It is always sure. No spoiled 
dough to be thrown away. 

5. Bread and cake made with it 
keep their natural freshness and 
flavor. 


6. It is full weight and full 
strength until all used. 








mand for power from the American plant 


warrants the undertaking, and it is considered’ 


likely that ground will be broken some time 
next year. 


“The conditions on the Canada side are: 


much more advantageous than on this side, 
and the first tunnel to be built there will have 
to be scarcely more than 400 feet long. It is 
expected that the power-house will be built 
at the brink of the Horseshoe Fall, at the 
foot of the bluff directly below Falls View 
Station. The tunnel will extend from under- 
neath the power-house to a point just below 
the Horseshoe Fall. P 

“It will be seen that the total amount of 
horse-power which it is planned to generate 
eventually is 450,000, an amount which can 
be better appreciated when it is considered 
that the total horse-power now used for every 
purpose in the State of New York is roughly 
estimated to be somewhat less than 500,000. 
According to the figures made by the com- 
pany’s engineers, Niagara Falls will be low- 
ered only seven inches by the diversion of the 
water required to generate this mighty force, 
so that, as far as the Falls are concerned, 
there is nothing to prevent the creation of 
power sufficient to run all the wheels in the 
Middle States.” 


“First Aid” 

Learn how to give aid to the injured. No 
one should be without some knowledge of the 
most advisable treatment of common acci- 
dents, for, through ignorance of some of the 
simplest rules of giving first aid to the suffer- 
ing, many small wounds become painful and 
often dangerous from lack of proper treat- 
ment. Persons so desiring may receive the 
instruction by applying to the Secretary of 
the Society for Instruction in First Aid to the 
Injured, 105 East Twenty-second Street (New 
York), Room 503. 


After the Grip 


Weak, Tired, Discouraged 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla Restored Perfect 
Health and Strength 


“*T had the grip, which left my system in a bad con- 
dition. My strength was all gone, and I was 
getting weaker every day. I could not do any 
work, lacked an appetite, and my rest was much 
disturbed at night. I was induced to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. After taking one bottle I was 
greatly benefited, and the second restored my 
lost health entirely, so that I can do my work as 


Hood’sCures 


well as ever.” Mrs. M. L. Cospurn, West 
Berlin, Vermont. Get only Hood’s. 





Hood’s Pills are hand-made, and perfect in pro- 
portion and appearance. 25c. per box. 
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* BOOK-BUYERS’ UNION 


A DEPARTMENT OF 


THE OUTLOOK CO. 


is a completely equipped bureau of information 
for book-buyers, and a trustworthy and convenient 


purchasing agency, by which time, trouble, and 


money are saved to its members. 


Membership, securing special discounts, Two Dollars per year. Send postal for special offer to Outlook subscribers. 
BOOK-BUYERS’ UNION, The Outlook Co., 13 Astor Place, New York. 





Book-Buyers’ Guide 
Weekly List of Choice Books 


The Dawn of Astronomy 
By J. NoRMAN LOCKYER. 8vo, $5.00. 
millan. 
A study of the temple worship and astronomy of 
the ancient Egyptians. 
‘The Story of the Sun 


By Sir R. S. BALL, F.R.S. 8vo, $5.00. Apple- 
ton. 


A popular résumé of the latest investigations. 


Introduction to the Elements of Science 


By St. GEORGE MIvART, F.R.S. 12m0, $2.00. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


A comprehensive outline of all the sciences, both 
mental and physical, showing their mutual relations. 
‘Science and Hebrew Tradition 
By Tuomas H. Hvuxtey. Vol. IV. of the 
author’s collected essays. 12mo, $1.25. Appleton. 
Controversial, but useful to all readers. 


‘History of Creation 


By Prof. ERNEST HAECKEL. Fourth Edition. 
2 vols., $5.00. Appleton. 


A full statement of current scientific views. 


‘Romance of the Insect World 
By L.N. BADENOCH. With many illustrations. 
12mo, $1.25. Macmillan. 


Describes minutely the habits of various insects, 
particularly the economic uses of parasites. 


Mac- 


The above, or any book mentioned in The Outlook, 
sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Special discounts to members. Yearly fee, Two 
Dollars. 
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OUTING SONGS contains a splendid collec- 
tion of _— a enigad Samp Songs Road Songs, 
Boating Songs, and songs for every phase of ~ 
door fe. heelmen especially will be delighted 
with it. Pocket size. Price 50 CENTs. 
BROEKHOWEN’S HARMONY A 
celebrated system of Harmony based on the Richter 
principle, so familiar to all musicians. Price, $1.00. 

IN RENE’S DAUGHTER by 
Julian Edwards, Anew and beautiful one act lyric 
drama, recently produced in New York with flatter- 
ing success. Price, $1.00 eer e 
DAY SCHOOL, MUSIC The Cincinnati 
Music Readers make the best series ot Graded Read- 
-ets for Public Schools in this country. Revised and 
enlarged to five parts. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prices. Part 1, 20cts., Purt 2, 20 cts., Part 8,20 cts, 
Part 4. 30 cts., Part 5, 35 cts. " 
THE JOLLY PICNIC A newand pleasin 
cantata for Juveniles, by C. H. Gabriel. Full of g 
music and bright dialogue. Price, 30 Cents. 
FAMOUS VIOLINISTS A little pamphlet 
containing short sketches of the famous violinists of 
the world. Price, 25 Cents. 
‘BINGING CLASS BOOKS The best of 
all. Send for specimen pages. 
e*eSend ro cts for sample of The Musical Visiter,'‘containing 
music fox Choirs, and general musical news. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 

CINCINNATI —NEW YORK — CHICAGO. 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 
LITERATURE 


In reply to constant inquiries, the following Courses 
are recommended, among others, as being of special 
interest and value: Ruskin, the Art division being 
arranged with reference to the general reader; Short 
Studies in French History and Literature ; Courses 
in English, Spanish, and American History, with 
collateral readings ; The English Drama; Political 
Economy; Studies of the Development of the 
Protestant Idea, and of the History of Puritanism. 
The plan of the Club provides for Courses upon any 
other subject preferred by the members. For par- 
‘ticulars address Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 

4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 

















D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


A Marriage Ceremony 
By ADA CAMBRIDGE, author of “ The Three 
Miss Kings,” “Not All in Vain,” etc. 
No. 133, Town and Country Library. 
I2mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
Ada Cambridge’s novels are always interesting 
because the author seems always “in vein,” and 
never loses her lightness of touch and vivacity of 


expression. Her new book will be found to be one 
of the brightest and strongest of her successful novels. 


Science and Hebrew 
Tradition 
By THomas H. Huxtey. The fourth volume 


of the author’s Collected Essays. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


CONTENTS.—On the Method of Zadig. The Rise 
and Progress of Paleontology. Lectures on Evolu- 
tion. The Interpreters of Genesis and the Inter- 
preters of Nature. Mr. Gladstoneand Genesis. The 
Lights of the Church and the Light of Science. 
Hasisadra’s Adventure. The Evolution of Theology. 


Natural Resources of the 
United States 


By Jacop Harris Patron, A.M., Ph.D., 
author of “ Four Hundred Years of Amer- 
ican History,” “Political Parties in the 
United States,” etc. Revised, with Addi- 
tions. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 


“ The intention of this volume is to give the Amer- 
ican people a concise narrative of the natural 
resources of their own country, in all their numerous 
forms. ... Attention is occasionally directed to 
the immense value of the natural resources of the 
United States when compared with those of other 
countries. Truth is not a braggart, and it is proper 
that the fact in this relation should be known, that 
the American people, especially the younger portion, 
may appreciate more fully the natural advantages of 
their own country.” —F rom the Preface. 


I2mo. 


A History of Germany 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By BAYARD TayLor. With an Additional 
Chapter by Marie HANSEN- TAYLOR. 
With Portrait and Maps. Cloth, 

$1.50. 

This standard popular history of Germany has 
been carefully revised and brought down to date. 
Its value for general readers, and for the higher 


grade of schools and for colleges, has been generally 
recognized. 


The Orthoepist 


A Pronouncing Manual, containing about Four 
Thousand Five Hundred Words, includ- 
ing a considerable number of the names 
of foreign Authors, Artists, etc., that are 
often mispronounced. By ALFRED AYRES, 
author of “The Verbalist,” etc. Revised 
and Enlarged edition. Cloth, 


I2mo. 


18mo. 


Hh 


E25, 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 





1,3 & 5 BonD STREET, NEW YoRK 
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% As Others § 
: See It ® 


HE reception accorded the 

[ Plymouth Sunday-School 

Hymnal has proved be- 

yond all doubt that a// children 
enjoy good music. 

Rev. F. W. BALDWIN, Trinity Con- 
gregational Church, East Orange, 
N.J., writes : “I have greatly enjoyed 
looking over the new Plymouth 
Sunday-School Hymnal. The book 
seems to me to be a decided advance 
in the line of Sunday-school music, 
to be commended for what it omits 
as well as for what it contains.” 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, : 
Columbus, Ohio: “I have looked | 
over the Plymouth Sunday-School 
Hymnal pretty carefully, and most 
cordially commend it as an admirable 
selection of both hymns and tunes.” 


Sei 


€ 





We should be glad to send you a 
specimen copy of this book if the 
school with which you are con- 
nected is contemplating a change. 


THE OUTLOOK CO. 
13 Astor Place, N. Y. 








JOURNAL 





The Best Journal for Ladies and Families, 
containing the LATEST AND Best FAsH1ons; PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED; A MAMMOTH COLORED SUPPLEMENT OF 
Fasuions; NuMEROUS COMPLETE STorieEs of absorbing 
interest; and the beginning of a New anp ORIGINAL 
SERIAL Story entitled “* IN DOU BTFULGUISE;” 
besides New Music, EmBrorpery Desicns, Etc. The 
most complete magazine for ladies published. 

Price, 30 cents; yearly, %4, including the extra 
Christmas number. All newsdealers and 


The International News Company, New York 
83 AND 85 DUANE ST., ONE DOOR EAST OF BROADWAY. 
{<= Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Foreign 

pease and Literature, is 


or Domestic. 
GE RMANIA y recommended by col- 

lege professors and thepress 
as “‘ the best effort yet made to assist the student of Ger- 
nan, and to interest him in his pursuit.” Its BEGINNER’S 
Corner furnishes every year a complete and interesting 





A monthly magazine forthe 
study of the German Lan- 








course in rman Grammar. $2 a year. Single copies 
to cents, ° 


P. O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H 
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Bits of Fun 


This would be a much better world if more 
people would take their own advice.—Dadlas 
News. 


The widower about to remarry is the most 
unselfish of mortals. He seldom thinks of 
number one.—Zzfe. 


It was a Manitoba high-school boy who said 
there were four zones—frigid, horrid, temper- 
ate, and intemperate.—Lynn /tem. 


Old Lady—My friend, are you a Christian ? 
Beggar—Well, mum, no one has ever accused 
me of workin’ on Sunday.—Mew York Weekly. 


Anxious Inquirer—What do the Unitarians 
believe? Philadelphian—Well, Dr. Furniss 
is the only one in Philadelphia who knows, 
and he won’t tell.—/udge. - 


It appears that the axiom, live within your 
income, does not apply to the United States 
with the same rigidity that it does to citizens 
thereof.— Minneapolis Times. 


Overheard at the Table of a Spruce Street 
Boarding-house.—Old Boarder—This soup has 
many sins to answerfor. New Boarder—Yes, 
but [ should say they were principally sins of 
omission.— Philadelphia Record. 


Judge—I shall sentence you to twenty years 
for wrecking that train. Prisoner—I presume, 
Judge, if I had wrecked the whole road you 
would have been glad to have dined with me 
at my palatial residence.—Detrott Free Press. 


There is this difference, and it is a very im- 
portant one, between men and women. When 
aman tells a woman a nice lot of nonsense, 
she believes it; but when a woman tells a man 
how smart he is and how brave and how good, 
he knows better.— Atchison Globe. 


“T wish these missionaries didn’t vary so 
much,” said King Kannabile, as he swallowed 
his portion of the roast. “I wish so too,” 
said Queen Kannabile, “but there are so many 
brands of Presbyterians these days it’s hard 
to tell what to order.”—Harlem Life. 


Young Horse—A woman is driving me 
now, and I can never understand what she 
wants me to do. Old Horse—That’s easy. 
A lot of quick jerks backward on the reins 
means that she wants you to go ahead, stop, 
or back, according to circumstances.—Good 
News. 


An Oriental exhibitor wished to announce 
to customers that purchases would have to re- 
main with him until after the juries of award 
had made their announcement, and placarded 
this: “ Goods sold will not be delivered until 
judgment day.”—Harper’s Drawer. 


‘“T have called,” said the captious critic, “to 
find out what reason you can give for repre- 
senting the new year as a nude small boy ?” 
“That is done,” responded the art editor, 
“because the year does not get its close till 
the 31st of December.”— /ndianapolis Journal. 


Notice 


One of the first opportunities to hear public 
discussion of the Hawaiian question, by one 
thoroughly acquainted with the incidents and 
parties, will be given under the auspices of the 
Young People’s Prayer-Meeting Association 
of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
on Tuesday evening, February 20. The Rev. 
Thomas L. Gulick, of Honolulu, will lecture 
on “The Revolution: Its Causes and Re- 
sults.” Admission 50 cents, and tickets may 
be had at Randolph’s, Schirmer’s, and at the 
door; by mail of C. F. Cutter, 19 East Six- 
teenth Street. This is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to hear one or both sides of this burn- 
ing question. The proceeds of the lecture, 
which will be accompanied with views, will be 
given to the poor. C.F. 


Keep Up with the Times 


Don’t cling to the imperfect things. Do you use 
cereal foods on your breakfast-table? Then you 


need cream. Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream is decidedly superior in richness and flavor to 
ordinary milk or cream. 





HERE is but one way in the world to be 
sure of having the best paint, and that is to use only a well- 
established brand of strictly pure white lead, pure linseed 


oil, and pure colors.* 
The following brands are 


are always absolutely 


standard “Old Dutch” process, and 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


* ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


“ JEWETT” (New York). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). ‘‘ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
“* BRADLEY ” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 
**CORNELL” (Buffalo). 

‘“* DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh). 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

“ FAHNESTOCK” (Pittsburgh). 


** JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila.) 
‘* MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

‘MISSOURI ” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

‘* SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

*¢ SOUTHERN ”’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 
**ULSTER” (New York). 

**UNION ” (New York). 


*If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure 
leads with National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 
Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combinatien of 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free. 


NATIONAL I.EAD CO., New York. 





SNoenol) 
LYONS 
Silk and Wool Fabrics 


Armure Pointillé, 
Veloutine Faconne, 
Veloutine Barré, 
Plain Colored Veloutine, 
Bengaline. 


White and Colored 


Veloutine and Cords 
for Evening Wear. 


Spring Dress Fabrics 


Silk and Wool Crepons, 
All-Wool Crepons, 
Armures, Diagonals, 
English and Scotch Suitings, 
Homespuns, 
Hopsackings, 
Fancy Weaves, 
Printed Challies, 
White, Cream, and Colored 
Crepons, Serges, Diagonals, 


for Evening Wear. 


Embroidered Robes 


Proadvoay K 19th ot. 


New York 














j You often hear of other extracts which 
claim to be “just as good” as 


Liebig 
; COMPANY’S 
. Extract of Beef 


but these claims only callattention tothe § 
fact that the Company’s Extract is 


] 
) 
THE STANDARD 
) 


for quality. ( 



































whicn AllWorld’s Championships 
OF '92 AND '93 WERE WON, 


are thestrongest wheels, as well as the lightest made. 
The 23-pound road wheel and 19-pound racer are the 
firmest, speediest, safest, lightest wheels known. The 
RALEIGH bearings are unequaled for light-running 
qualities. For catalogue address 


THE RALEIGH 1 2081-3 7tTH AvE., NEw YORK. 
CYCLE GO., § 289 WaznasH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Pastor and 
People 


alike have sudden inspirations that they 
want to jot on paper—lapses of memory 
as to dates and facts—in short--need of 


OUR DAILY 
MEMORANDUM CALENDAR 
FOR 1894. 

It’s a handsome little volume, full of inter- 
esting things and space for jottings. Sent on 
receipt of 10c for postage and packing. 
FARRAND & VOTEY ORGAN CO., Detroit, Mich. 








Our New Easter Service 
By the Rev. R. LOWRY 
Will be mailed on receipt of 5 cents. 
Our New Easter Carols 
By Six Popular Composers 
Will be mailed on receipt of 5 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 East 9th St., New York. 
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438th 


Annual Statement 
of the 


Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Of Hartford, Conn. 


NET ASSETS, January 1, 1893.........- 


RECEIVED IN 1893 
For Premiums......... $4,623,200.08 


For Interest and Rents, 3,144,574.64 
Profit and Loss........ 8,358.82 


$59,037,395.74 





$7,776,133-54 


$66,813,529.28 


DISBURSED IN 1893 


For claims by 

death and ma- 

tured endow- 

MES .ccceste $3,970,458.56 
Surplus re 

turned to pol- 


icy-holders... 1,256,201.69 
Lapsed and 

Surrendered 

Policies...... 597,355-08 








TOTAL TO Po.ticy-HoLpb- 
$5,824,015.33 
Commissions to Agents, 
Salaries, Medical Ex- 
aminers’ fees, Printing, 
Advertising, Legal, Real 
Estate, and all other 
eS 
BAMOC cb seek cine scsssrs 


770,158.09 
293.156.27 





6 887,329.69 





BALANCE NET AssETs, Dec. 31, 1893, $59,926,199.59 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien.... $37,669,494.86 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds........ 12,849.50 
Premium Notes on Policies in force... 1,351,625.21 
Cost of Real Estateowned bytheCo’y —_7,105,311.33 
Cost of United States and other Bonds 12,423,628.55 








Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks.... 380,960.25 
CS ere etna 973-999.co 
SRN MIN 52. ok cous hegewebercen« 3,8 3-39 
Se NR sco spukcuccusonxexces 990.67 
Agents’ Ledger Balances.............. 3,526.83 
$59,926,199.59 
ADD 
Interest due and accrued.. $1,010,541.36 
Rents accrued............ 8,271.27 
Market value of stocks 
and bonds over cost.... 224,102.70 
Net deferred premiums .. 194,289.69 
tate sid. $1,437,205.02 





Gross Assets, December 31, 1893 .... $61,363,404.61 


LIABILITIES: 


Amount required to re- 
insure all outstanding 
Policies, net, Com- 
pany’s standard....... 


$53,847,154.00 
All other liabilities ..... 


1,098,222.74 








$54,915,376.74 


SuRPLUus by Company’s Standard.... 


$6, 448,027.87 
SURPLUS by State Reports will exceed 


7.250,000.00 


Ratio of expenses of management to 


PRIER TR BOS conc svaeccccencesdéses 9.90 per cent. 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1893, 65,701, 


EN cucu pvarebebse sent $156,994,498.00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Pres’t. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Sec. 

DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


PHILIP S. MILLER, General Agent, 
1 WALL STREET, Cor. BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Financial 


The proceeds of the new 5 per cent. Govern- 
ment loan have been added to the gold reserve 
of the United States Treasury, and for the first 
time in months the $100,000,000 redemption 
fund is restored. This fact adds to the feeling 
of security which prevails concerning the cur- 
rency, and gives assurance that every dollar in 
circulation is to be kept on a parity with gold 
in value. The withdrawal of gold from 
the New York city banks during the past 
week has not changed the rates for money 
in the market, although the decrease will 
show very heavily, as most of the National 
loan was negotiated here. Yet call loans re- 
main at I per cent., and the reduction in the 
surplus reserve of the banks is not such as to 
affect the supply of funds, while the com- 
mercial conditions do not call for distribution 
of the abnormal deposits reflected in the state- 
ment. This great plethora of money centered 
here will, of course, find no healthy distribu- 
tion until a change shall come about in the 
business situation, and a new era of activity 
shall take the place of the stagnation now so 
widespread. 

On the whole, there seems to be no improve- 
ment, or very slight, if any, in the signs which 
indicate conditions. Domestic exchanges are 
rather on the decrease from week to week ; 
railway earnings and tonnage both continue to 
shrink. The exports of merchandise for the 
past week at the port of New York were in 
value nearly $2,000,000 less than in the same 
week of 1893. The utter dullness on the Ex- 
changes is an indication that investments are 
very much curtailed, and that speculation is at 
a complete standstill. The Tariff Bill which 
has just passed the House of Representatives 
has gone to the Senate, whose committee is 
now modifying it, with a view of its early in- 
troduction and discussion in the latter body. 
There are indications that some important 
changes will take place in the bill before it 
becomes law. 

The schemes of reorganization in the cases 
of two or three railway systems are being 
more energetically forwarded than heretofore. 
It is now pretty definitely settled that all op- 
position to the plan recently proposed for the 
removal of the New York and Lake Erie Rail- 
way system from the hands of receivers has been 
reconciled, so that an early adjustment will be 
effected in this case. The plan contemplated 
by the Directors of the Reading Railway Com- 
pany is being assented to and is finding in- 
creased favor; it is believed that it will soon 
be authoritatively announced. In both of these 
important cases of reorganization no assess- 
ment on the stock is contemplated, and in the 
case of the Reading a collateral loan is the 
means proposed whereby the floating debt is 
to be cared for. The great Southern system, 
the Richmond Terminal Company, through 
the banking house of Messrs. Drexel, Morgan 
& Co., is passing through all the legal proc- 
esses necessary to a final completion of its 
rehabilitation, and in furtherance of this re- 
sult the formal sale to the Reorganization 
Committee of all the assets in its treasury 
has just taken place. These movements are 
having a beneficial effect on the market, so 
far as these special properties (their stocks 
and bonds) are concerned, but the activity 
in railway shares is mostly confined to these. 
The “Industrials” are higher, especially for 
sugar and lead shares. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


eT ee $13,054,500 


SHSCie, GACTRASL. «005.000. 00c0bev0ee 21,759,200 
Legal tenders, decrease........... 638,100 
Deposits, decrease................ 17,632,000 
Reserve, decrease..............005 25,989,300 


This leaves the banks with a surplus reserve 
of $85,633,700 after the withdrawal of the gold 
which has gone into the United States Treas- 
ury. 

The merchandise imports for the week are 
$7,337,775, against $14,222,821 the correspond- 
ing week of 1893. 

WALL STREET. 


For Sleeplessness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
If you are a poor sleeper, not only do not forget to put 
on yom, mien, but on retiring also take a nightvap 
of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, to make assurance doubly 
sure. 





FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company” 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 











Your Money 
Matters 


are they getting proper 
care? Our pamphlet on 


investments may help 
you make principal safer 
| and interest larger. It 
is sent free. 
The Provident 
45 Milk St.,. 


Trust Co. Boston, Mass.. 


Please mention The Outloos 


F{OME Savings 3 Loan 





ASSOCIATION 
of MINNEAPOLIS 


Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 


I offer a variety of safe investments guaranteed by this 
Association. City Mortgages, Coupon Certificates, and 
Collateral Trust Gold Bonds. The latter secured by a 
special deposit with a trust company of First Mort- 
gages on City Real Estate, at the rate of 160 
per cent. of Mortgages for every bond issued. 

Interest from six to eight per cent. 


Forpamprlet H.F.NEWHALL raster Bike 
535 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(<= Persons who have made unsatisfactory investments 
in Minneapolis or St. Paul are invited to correspond witb 
me. Perhaps I can be of service.4=)) 


COLLECTIONS. 


Western [lortgages. 


Holders of western mortgages obtained through defunct 
companies are finding 


The Atlas Land and Investment Co., 
of Lawrence, Kansas, 


the best and cheapest agency for collecting interest and 
principal, foreclosing defaulted mortgages. looking up back 
taxes, vomting and selling land. e Atlas Co. has ren- 
dered valuable service to many hundred investors at a 
minimum expense. We havea few choice, safe loans where 
w personally know both “wy and borrowers. Corres- 
nondence solicited. L. H. PERKINS, President. 
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FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


a 

a 

a 

P 

—writing anything more times than one,get an 7 
° 

Edison 

a 

Mim h, : 

imecograph, . 

af 

a 

_ 

a 

a 


— The Church Worker s Right Hand Helper. 


In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or types 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

Various sizes--$1 2 to $20. 

A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 


PEEEESEELELESPESELELLLL ES 


PAIN 


THETTTTATATATATATT TSAI 
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PS ees 5 





YOUR 


ROOFS 


WITH 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 
Water will run from it pure andclean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or jive 
times longer. “ey useful for any iron work. Send for 
IXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J 


circulars. Jos. 
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If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 


Pittsburgh. 


you 


GEo. A. MACBETH Co. 


50 VEARS 


in the 
HOMES 


and 


STORES 


of 


NEW 


ENGLAND. 
FOR CROUP 


it has been to the mother what the “lifeboat ” 
is to the shipwrecked sailor—he first means 
of safety, and therefore always close at hand. 


FOR COUGHS AND COLDS 


it always brings relief in dispelling the disease 
and assisting to the normal healthy condition. 











Contains no opium—Perfectly safe. 


Price, 35c. Sold by all Druggists. 


paths CHICKENS Y STEAM 





Excelsior Incubator. 


Simple, Frerfect, Se Sel/-Regu- 

| ——. in suc-' 
operation. Guaran. 

& larger per- 

rtile eggs at 














8 ; fii tcher made, 
Illus. Catalogue) GEO. II. ree Quiney.il; 
a week can be made 
$12. 00 to $35. 00 working for us.. Parties 
preferred who can furnish a horse and travel through the 
country; a team, though, is not necessary. few 
vacancies in towns and cities. Men and women of good 


character will find this 2 exceptional opportunity for 
profitable —., are hours Sqnay abe. 2 to 


good advanta i 
a. and Main im Richmond, Va. 


RIFLES = INS 
‘WATCHES 


AIRE eee ma 


The 
Roman Catholic 


Question 


By 
LYMAN ABBOTT 








Main St., Cincinnati. 








Reprinted from The Christian Union 
and published by request. 





Price ten cents by mail. 


THE OUTLOOK CO., NEW YORK 





Literary Pastimes of Authors 


A correspondent of “Current Literature” 
sends its editor (apropos of the interesting 
article on “ extra-illustrating of books” which 
originally appeared in The Outlook of Novem- 
ber 11, 1893, and was copied into “Current 
Literature ”) the following facts, which might 
be called “the bookcase deceits and amuse- 
ments of great men:” During his lifetime 
at Gadshill, there was in Charles Dickens's 
library a panel door. When this was closed, 
it appeared to form part of the library, for it 
was molded and painted so as to represent 
books, and on the backs were conspicuous 
titles. Some of these were of a startling, all 
of an amusing, character. They had resulted 
from the great humorist’s own ingenuity, and 
his friends often made merry over the quaint 
conceits. Here are a few of them: Cat’s 
Lives (9); Captain Cook’s Life of Savage; 
History of the Middling Ages; Hansard’s 
Guide to Refreshing Sleep; The Wisdom of 
Our Ancestors: Ignorance, Superstition, The 
Block, The Stake, The Rack, Dirt, Disease; 
Water-works, by Father Mathew; History of 
a Short Chancery Suit, twenty volumes and 
Index; Cockatoo on Perch; Jonah’s Anec- 
dotes of the Whale; Richardson’s Show of 
Dramatic Literature; Cribb’s Edition of Mil- 
ler; Kant’s Eminent Humbugs; The Gun- 
powder Magazine; King Henry VIII.’s Evi- 
dences of Christianity; Socrateson Wedlock; 
Swallows on Emigration; Groundsell, by the 
author of Chickweed ; Drowsey’s Recollections 
of Nothing ; Lady Godiva on the Horse. Some 
of these titles, it will be admitted, are exceed- 
ingly ingenious. As a whole, however, they fell 
short of a similar kind of thing undertaken by 
Thomas Hood, and carried out with triumph- 
ant results. The Duke of Devonshire wrote to 
Hood: “It is necessary to construct a door 
of sham books for the entrance of a library 
staircase at Chatsworth; your assistance in 
giving me inscriptions for these unreal folios, 
quartos, and 12mos, is what I now ask.” In 
the “Memorials by Tom Hood and his Sister” 
the list compiled for the Duke of Devonshire 
is given, and from it the following selections 
are made: Ye Devill on Two Styx (Black 
letter), two volumes; On Cutting off Heirs 
with a Shilling, by Barber Beaumont; On 
the Affinity of the Death Watch and Sheep 
Tick; Lamb on the Death of Wolfe; Tad- 
poles : or, Tales out of my own Head ; Plurality 
of Livings, with regard to the Common Cat; 
On Trial by Jury, with Remarkable Packing 
Cases; Boyle on Steam; Annual Parliaments: 
A Plea for Short Commons; On Sore Throat 
and the Migration of the Swallow, by T. Aber- 
nethy; Debrett on Chain Piers; Johnson’s 
Contradictionary; Life of Jack Ketch, with 
Cuts of his own Execution; Cursory Remarks 
on Swearing; Recollections of Bannister, by 
Lord Stair; The Scottish Boccaccio, by D. 
Cameron; Cook’s Specimens of the Sandwich 
Tongue; Hoyle on the Game Laws. There 
were many made; but some were naturally a 
little strained as to effect, while others had a 
temporary and fleeting interest, and depended 
for their full effect on names already unfamiliar, 
or incidents which have passed from the public 
memory. The selections are interesting as 
giving the resources of two such humorists as 
Dickens and Hood. 


Critics 

Mr. Hall Caine recently freed his mind in 
regard to the functions of book critics as fol- 
lows : 

“Their profession has been called into ex- 
istence apparently by the public demand for 
condensed accounts of what is going on in the 
publishing world. Well, now, the publisher’s 
view of the duty of this class of men is quite 
unlike the view they themselves take of their 
function. The publisher thinks their business 
is—I have heard George Bentley say this—to 
tell the public what is zz a book, what it is 
about. The critic himself is often not quite 
able to make up his mind whether the review 
is for the publisher, the author, or for the 
public—to tell the public whether the book is 
good or bad, or to tell the author whether he 
has made slips or blunders, and whether his 
art is advancing or going backwards.” 













Look Carefully 


when buying silver polish either at 
the store or your own door, see 
thai the full name 








is on the box and algo the figure of 

& woman cleaning silver printed 

IN RED. None other is genuine. 
Trial quantity free, box post- 
paid, 15 cts. Sold everywhere, 

ELECTRO SILICON CO., 

72 John St., "New York. 








A Natural 


Conditions of 
the system arise 
when ordinary 
foods cease to 
build flesh— 
there is urgent 
need of arrest- e 
ing waste—assistance must 
come quickly, from natural 
food source. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is a@ condensation of the life 
of all foods—it is cod-liver 
oil reinforced, made easy of 
digestion, and almost as 
palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y. All druggists. 











ie,.,,2| AGENTS $10 a day at home 
selling LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating Jewelry, Watches, 
Tableware, Bicycles, etc. Plates 
tinest jewelry good as new, and 
7] on all kinds of metal with gold, 
Wi silver or nickel. No a 











ent sizes, all warranted. Whole- 
_ to agents $5 up. Big pro- 
# fits, good seller. Circulars free, 





PSONTNTTNT 


H.F. Deino &Co. Dept. No. 6, Columbus, O. 





THE LARGEST E 


TABLISHMENT Mayracty ne 
H BELLS" 
Purest Bell | etal,  C Gopper an and Tin.) 


8 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDEY. BALTIMORE, MD 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


A FAMILY OF THREE ADULTS would like 
to occupy for a year, more or less, from May 1st, one floor 
of a house in the general vicinity of ashington or 
Stuyvesant Square, New k City. They would pro- 
vide all, or any part, of the bine Be furniture and do simple 
housekeeping, with one maid. hey would pay a small 
rental, and, if desired, take some responsibility for the 
care of the whole house. For a family wishing to be 
away from the city, or for a lady living alone, this a 
an_ attractive opportunity. Address Mr. 
5,935, care The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, “New “yo 
Reference by permission to the Publisher of The Gutloak: 


LEMONS, OLIVES.—Gentleman having option on 
eighty acres specially ery much below ruling prices, 
wishes _aid to purchase, plant, and care for. phsolutely 
safe. Best references given and required. Write P. 
Box 527, Santa Barbara, 


PROTESTANT SEAMSTRESS, willing toassist 
with light chamberwork, desires —— with family for 
summer. pacgntaine referred. eferences given. 
dress SARAH B » 67th and Greenway Ave., 
West Philadelphia, aed 

A CHURCHWOMAN wishes a position as house 
keeper in a geal family, requiring only moderate com 

ensation. Highest references given. Address C., No 

»965, Outlook Office. 

AN ELDERLY LADY {foreigner) wishes - travel 
as companion with lady er invalid; is a good nurse. 
First-class references. o. 5,954, care Outlook. 

WANTED-—To adopt,a girl of from six to eight years 
of of aye an orphan of good, ealthy parentage. Address 
No. 5,956, Outlook Office. 
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Building a Nebraska Church 


From the “ Nebraska State Journal” 


As far west as Hitchcock County churches 
are few and far between, except in towns, and 
country congregations worship within the 
small school-houses, which at the best furnish 
meager accommodations. 

The long-felt want of a meeting-place other 
then the old sod school-house was accentuated 
at one such place by a slight misunderstand- 
ing with another denomination holding prior 
claim. It was on the last day of the old year, 
and public spirit grew with the remarks: 

“If we only had a church!” 

“I wish we had a church.” 

“ We must have a church.” 

“Let us build a church.” 

The crops had failed, times were hard, and 
money scarce, but a temporary loan was offer- 
ed if a subscription paper warranted its pay- 
ment. 

On New Year’s Day acommittee started out 
to see what could be done, and at night the 
subscription list footed $70, and a church was 
assured. A frame building was out ot the 
question, but on Wednesday ascore of willing 
workers were plowing and piling sod. It 
was a formidable undertaking for midwinter, 
but the brave homesteaders are accustomed 
to encountering difficulties and surmounting 
obstacles, and in two days the walls had risen 
to the desired height. Unlucky Friday brought 
a storm, and work was suspended until Tues- 
day. 
But Friday night again beheld a good, sub- 
stantial church building completed and fur- 
nished, ready for occupancy. Itis 16x32 feet, 
with door and six windows, and has cost, 
besides gratis labor, $100. Part of that sum 
has already been paid, and the balance guar- 
anted by solid subscription. 

The erection of a church in six days’ time is 
one of the achievements of “ dried-out, burned- 
up, blown-away” southwest Nebraska, and, 
considering circumstances, is certainly unprec- 
edented. 


The Stoke-Holds of Ocean 
Racers 


In these days of great mechanical improve- 
ment, writes some one in “ Harper’s Young 
People,” stoke-holds are losing their terrors. 
They are getting to be quite comfortable. Great 
strides have been made in the last twenty 
years in increasing the speed of ships, and 
it isn’t too much to say that most of it comes 
through better and stronger boilers. Twenty 
years ago the boilers of the fastest ships sus- 
tained only 70 pounds of steam-pressure to 
the square inch, but now they sustain with 
ease 165 pounds. This means more than 
double the steam than formerly, and much 
faster twisting of the screws. It also means 
more coal and more stoking, but not near so 
much in proportion to the gainin steam. This 
is because furnaces have also been improved, 
but the work of feeding their angry throats 
is hard enough; so hard, indeed, that steam- 
ship-owners have found that it pays to look 
after the comfort of the stokers as well as 
others of the crew, and hence stoke-holds are 
beginning to be ventilated and to be more 
comfortable as working-places. The tempera- 
ture of stoke-holds is still above 100° when 
brisk work is going on, but ventilators keep 
pouring fresh, cool air into the place, and the 
stokers almost never suffer from exhaustion 
in new steamships. 

The stoker works only eight hours a day, 
and this is divided into two “ watches ” of four 
hours each. That is, he works four hours, 
then has eight hours’ rest, and then works 
four hours, and doesn’t think his lot is 
such a bad one after all. To be sure, on 
merchantmen he has to be hounded all the 
time to do his work properly, and he expects 
it, for he has a chronic objection against work- 
ing without being driven to it, and oftener than 
not doesn’t think it worth while to wash his face 
in his eight hours’ interval of rest. He prob- 
ably wouldn’t thank you for your sympathy 
if you tried to tell him that his life is hard. 





BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 


SS 








DO NOT BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS, 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





Indisputable Evidence 


Of the Successful Treatment of Consumption and 
Chest Diseases by the English Method, as 
Discovered and Practiced by George Thomas 
Congreve. 


FOURTH INTERVIEW 


By our Special Commissioner 


With Rev. W. JOHNSTONE, Chaplain, East 
Poorhouse, Dundee. 
(This case appeared in the Appendix to Mr. Congreve’s 
work on Consumption, p. 70.) 

In August last I was privileged to have a chat with 
the Rev. W. Johnstone, Chaplain of the East Poor- 
house, Dundee, and from him I learned something 
of the class of persons among whom his life was 
spent. Two facts made great impression on me. 
The first, that in this one workhouse the average 
number of deaths is something between one hundred 
and sixty and one hundred and ninety annually ; and 
the other, that in almost every case drink is primarily 
responsible for the loss of health, friends, and means, 
which precedes admission into the infirmary. 

But I did not find my way to the house of the Rev. 
W. Johnstone, in Morgan Street, Dundee, merely to 
talk about the sad nature of his duties as Chaplain 
to the poorhouse, or the cause which brought so 
many to seek ashelter within its walls. I was con- 
cerned more closely with inquiries as to the Rev. 
gentleman’s health, both past and present. 

On referring to the case as reported in the Appen- 
dix (Case No. 192), there is hereditary tendency to 
decline in Mr. Johnstone’s family; various relatives 
had died. About the year 1883 he himself broke 
down in health, and began to take Mr. Congreve’s 
medicine. After a time he decided to come to Lon- 
don for purposes of examination and consultation. 
The result of this showed that the right lung was 
diseased. 

‘* Now, Mr. Johnstone, that I may be able to tell 
it for the advantage of others whose sufferings are 
similar to your own, please inform me what was 
the result of your following out the course of treat- 
ment prescribed for you by Mr. Congreve ?”’ 

“The result was that I was quite cured. I was 
able, in April, 1887, to write to Mr. Congreve and 
inform him that I had passed through the previous 
winter stronger than I had been for seven years, 
although it was no uncommon thing for me to take 
three, and sometimes as many as four, services each 
Sabbath. At the same time, in addition to my own 
duties, I was assisting others engaged in Christian 
work.” 

“Then I suppose I may take it that you have had 
no relapse ?”’? was my next question. 

““None whatever. I kept quite well, and able to 
perform all my ministerial duties, and some of them 





(as we were remarking a few minutes ago) are not of 
the most pleasant kind.” 

‘‘Am I right in saying that some years since one 
of your sons was also under Mr. Congreve for some 
time?” 

“Yes; that was Tom.” 

‘* And was the treatment equally efficacious in his 
case ?”? 

“Oh, yes; I am thankful to say he is all right. 
After my own experience you will not be surprised 
to hear that I have recommended Mr. Congreve’s 
treatment very frequently. What astonishes me, 
however, is the way people seem to postpone apply- 
ing until the very last—often until all hope is gone. 
I have a case in my mind at the present moment of 
a young woman whose father could not be persuaded 
totry Mr. Congreve’s medicine until the last moment, 
when his daughter was dying. As a fact, I don’t 
think she lived long enough to take half the first 
bottle of medicine; but even this man acknowledged 
that it had relieved her sufferings, that it had greatly 
mitigated the terrible cough she had.” 

Mr. Johnstone and I had chatted for some few 
minutes upon this inexplicable reluctance to try, 
until too late, a remedy which has proved successful 
in so many thousands of cases, and then we parted, 
he expressing thanks for the benefit he and his had 
derived from Mr. Congreve’s treatment, I meanwhile 
thinking what a blessed thing it was that a life like. 
his—a life devoted to ministering to the outcast and 
the suffering—should have been so providentially 
preserved. 


Every person suffering from Chest Disease, and 
all of weak lungs and delicate habit, should read my 
book on Consumption of the Lungs or Decline, and 
its successful :treatment, showing that formidable 
disease to be curable in all its stages, with observa- 
tions on Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Chronic Bronchitis ; 
together with accounts of nearly 400 successfully 
cured cases, any one of which may be like yours, to 
be had post-free for 25 cts., or the book will be sent 
free with every first order of $1.00 bottle of my Bal- 
samic Elixir. 

CONGREVE’S BALSAMIC ELIXIR can be ob- 
tained from many drug-stores, but it will take some 
time before it will be introduced into all of them 
throughout this vast country. If your druggist has 
not yet put it in stock, it will be sent you, carriage 
paid, from my own depot, on receipt of 50 cts., $1.00, 
$1.75, $3.75, or $7.00, according to the size of the 
bottle ordered. 

GEO. THOMAS CONGREVE, 
London, Eng., and 4 Wooster Street, NEW YORK 


(c- Mention this paper. 
Druggists Supplied by 
C. N. CRITTENTON CO., New York 








The Far Excellence of 
LUNG GYMNASTICS 


Is foundin the use of our 


IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 





Unequalled for developing Throat and Lungs, thus. 
preventing and Caring Consumption, Asth- 
ma and Throat Diseases, Also invaluable for 
Preventing Colds. Send for Circulars to 

Hyctenic Suppty Co., P. O. Box, 1951, I, Boston. 





FREE 







Asasample ofour 1000 BARGAINS we will send FREE this 

Hard Rubber Fountain Pen, Warranted a perfect writer, & im- 

mense Ill, Bargain Mary for 10c. to cover postage. 
ROBT. H, INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt S8t., N. Y. City. 
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Handy Binder 


for The Outlook, made to 
hold compactly and con- 
veniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail 
on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO., NEW YORK 
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Burial Alive in China 


With regard to the controversy now in prog- 
ress between the Roman Catholic clergy in 
Great Britain and Mr. Rider Haggard over the 
description of the immuring or burying alive 
of a nun contained in his recently published 
novel, “Montezuma’s Daughter,” it will, a 
writer in the “ Tribune” thinks, doubtless sur- 
prise the disputants to learn that there is at 
any rate one country in the world where peo- 
ple are to this day buried alive. What is more, 
the victim is not only a consenting party to 
the deed, but even takes part in the funeral as 
his own chief mourner. The country where 
this practice remains in existence is China; 
and the people who are thus buried alive are 
usually those who, either on account of their 
incorrigible misconduct or incurable maladies, 
have come to be regarded as burdens to their 
relatives and as constituting not only a nui- 
sance but also a danger to the community to 
which they belong. These interments of 
living men and women are generally the result 
of a decree of a sort of family council com- 
posed of all the principal relatives of the vic- 
tim, and they are so far regarded as legitimate 
that the local authorities do not hesitate to 
attend the obsequies. Sometimes, too, the 
decree is pronounced by a yigilance commit- 
tee, or “Vehmgericht,” an institution that 
flourishes quite as extensively in China at the 
present day as it did in Germany two and three 
centuries ago. The French missionaries estab- 
lished in the district of Tchong Lok have on 
record a case where a man had become such 
a slave to the opium habit that he had not 
only disposed of his business and of his entire 
property to procure opium, but had even, with 
a similar object, sold his children into slavery. 
His neighbors and relatives endured this; but 
when he began to remove the tiles that roofed 
the temple erected to the memory of his an- 
cestors, with the object of converting. them 
into cash, the leading inhabitants of the place, 
horrified by the spectacle of, to Chinese eyes, 
so horrible a sacrilege, decided that it was 
necessary to put an end to the scandal, and 
that the only means of doing so would be to 
bury him alive. Accordingly, a committee of 
five was delegated to call upon him and to in- 
form him of the determination of his fellow- 
citizens. Not a word of protest did he utter, 
not a complaint did he make, but followed his 
visitors silently to a neighboring valley, where 
he watched his grave being dug. Thereupon 
he, of his own accord, stretched himself at full 
length therein, proffering only one last request, 
that his face should be covered with a thick 
layer of fresh grass and herbs before the earth 
was battened down over him. 

Ordinarily, however, the obsequies of live 
persons are attended by much more pomp and 
ceremony than this, especially when it is not 
misconduct, but merely disease or old age, 
which causes the family and the fellow-citizens 
of the candidate for funeral honors to desire 
his departure for another world. Everything 
that is possible is done to smooth the way and 
to cheer, if one may be allowed to use the 
expression, his last moments. Relatives and 
neighbors combine to purchase the most ex- 
pensive coffin that they can afford, the prices 
ranging from $10 to $500 and even $1,000. 
At the funeral repast that precedes the inter- 
ment he is the guest of honor, and as soon as 
the feasting has been brought to a conclusion 
the procession to the grave begins. It is led 
off by the empty coffin, which in form resem- 
bles the trunk of a tree, the boards being three 
or four inches thick and rounded outside. 
Immediately following the coffin walks the 
“ moribund,” magnificently arrayéd, generally 
in the superbly embroidered garments of a 
mandarin, and bearing a fan in one hand and 
a prayer written on a piece of paper in the 
other. Then follow the members of the fam- 
ily, the village or town authorities, and the 
neighbors. On reaching the border of the 
grave the principal actor in this extraordinary 
performance takes a solemn leave of all those 
present, arranges his garments in the most con- 
venient and comfortable fashion, takes a last 
big swallow of opium, and thereupon assumes 
his place in the coffin. A piece of silver hav- 
ing been placed on his chin, the lid is placed 
on the casket, and is nailed down by his sons 
and nearest relatives; the casket then being 





lowered into the grave, the earth is battened 
down, and all is over. 


Private Mints 


The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides, says the Washington “ Star,” that no 
State shall coin money; but it seems that in- 
dividuals might do so, up till about the time 
of the late Civil War. Of course it has always 
been against the law to counterfeit or imitate 
the coinage of the United States, and so, nec- 
essarily, a coin issued by a private mint would 
have to be so distinctive in shape or markings 
as to show that it was not intended to pass as 
Federal money. For this reason the $50 gold 
coins or tokens issued by several private mints 
in California during the flush times of the ’50’s 
were octagonal in shape. 

Gold coins were also issued by the Mor- 
mons of Utah at about the same time, and the 
same thing had been done by parties in 
Georgia-and North Carolina. 

Probably the latest of these private mints 
was the one established in Denver in the early 
’60’s. It is said that the coinage of this estab- 
lishment being brought to the attention of 
Secretary Chase, that eminent financier was 
much astonished to find a respectable firm of 
bankers engaged in making and _ uttering 
money, and was still further surprised when 
the Attorney-General of the United States 
declared they had the right to do so. 

This incident caused the passage of a law 
absolutely prohibiting individuals from issuing 
or circulating anything intended in any manner 
to serve as money. 










~) What a wonderful thing is a live seed. 
.) Immature, old or dead it may look the same. 
.) How to know? Old gardeners say that 


Bus pees 
SOU 


*) our word you will be satisfied—your success 
Ph is ours. BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 
% for 1894, 172 pages, tells all about the Best @ 
Seeds that Grow. The newspapers Call it the 
Leading American Seed Catalogue. Yours 
Sree for the asking if you plant seeds, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by Druggists or sent by mail. 
60c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 














TWO CENT stamp will carry 

this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 
































NEW HYBRID 


for years. 


in which are blended the rich 
y perfume of the Violet, with 
all the beauty characteristic of the Pansy, 


This new race is the happy result of crossing Pansies and Alpine Violets, 
and no American garden in 1894 will be complete that does not contain them. 


THE FLOWERS OF THE NEW FRAGRANT PANSIES RETAIN THE DELIGHTFUL PER- 
FUME of the violet, combined with form, size and colors of the pansy. In fact, critics 
consider that the flowers of this new class are even more beautiful than pansies, the 
colors of the selfs being purer and the blotchings, markings, pencilings, etc., of the 
variegated sorts being more delicately blended. 

THE PLANTS OF THE NEW FRAGRANT PANSIES possess the hardy, tufted or spread- 
ing habit of the wild violet and continue to grow and bloom in increasing abundance 


PRICE, PER PACKET, OF SEEDS IN MIXED COLORS, 25 CENTS. 

A complete description and colored plate of this new floral beauty will be found 
in our 1894 Catalogue of “EVERYTHING for the GARDEN,” which we 
will send FREE with every order from this advertisement, when this paper is 
mentioned. If Catalogue alone is wanted, it will be mailed on receipt of 20 cents. As 
every copy, however, with postage, costs us 25 cents, you will find it more advantageous 
to order the NEW SWEET SCENTED PANSY and get for nothing a catalogue of 160 pages, 
containing nearly 600 engravings and six beautiful colored plates—in fact, the most 
superb publication of its kind ever issued. Postage stamps accepted as cash. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
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Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association 


RECORD AND FINANCIAL STANDING 


ry errr 80,000 
en on ocr nscsnnceesonnsssee $5,000,000.00 
Interest Income, annually, exceeds.......... $130,000.00 
Bi-Monthly Income exceeds .................. $750,000.00 
RESERVE FUND, JAN., 1894 ............ $3,589,326.00 
Death Claims paid, over.................. $17,700,000.00 


Saving in Premiums exceeds ............ $40,000,000.00 

New Business in 1893 exceeded..... $64,000,000.00 

INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds........ $263,000,000.00 
The sole object of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association being to furnish life insurance, z¢s only 
liability is the amount required for death claims, 
which is controlled by the law of mortality, which 
has operated with unvarying regularity for cen- 
turies. Write to us and learn how little it costs. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE 


Home Office, 
Potter Building, 38 Park Row, New York 


E. B. HARPER, President 








Registered Trade-Mark 


Washable 
Spring and Summer 
Dress Materials 


We are showing a very large assortment of New Goods 
in the following lines: 


Printed and White Pure Linen Lawns, 
Linen Ginghams and Batistes, 

White and Colored Linen Ducks and Drills, 
Printed and White India Dimities, 
Printed Chevios and Black Hindoo Cloths, 
French Percales and Batistes, 

Zephyrs and Fancy Ginghams, 
Cheviots and Oxfords, 

Crepes and Crepons, 
Victoria Lawns, Nainsooks, and India Linens, 
Galatea Cloths, 
and a great variety of Fancy Linen and Cotton Fabrics. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


THE LINEN STORE 
14 WEST 234 STREET, NEW YORK 
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FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMSLE CO., CIN’TI. 





Ask us by postal card 
to send you a 32-page 
descriptive pamphlet. 


Good 
Music 


is as essential to the highest and best worship as is 
good preaching; a hymn (the expression of religious 
experience) voiced by the congregation through music 
that is melodic, dignified, and rich in harmony, utters 
the individual feeling of every worshiper. 

THE PLYMOUTH HYMNAL (edited by Lyman 
Abbott) is offered to the churches as filling, better than 
any previous work of the kind, the need for a hymn 
and tune book fully adapted to use alike by thoroughly 
trained choirs and by congregations having only the 
usual average of musical knowledge and ability. It is 
by far the latest compilation of church music on the 
market, is the result of many years of experience with 
congregational singing, it presents the highest standard 
of excellence in typography and presswork, and is 
bound in a durable and attractive manner. It is a 
book eminently fitted 


FOR 


Congregational 
Singing 


Specimen (returnable) copy sent free to pastors and 
organists for examination with a view to introduction. 
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